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This little handbook is intended to meet the need of 
those busy women of Illinois who, in exercising their 
new privileges as voters, may find that they are not 
familiar with some of the essential facts concerning 
our State and National Government. 

Since a work of this character must necessarily be 
greatly condensed and limited in its scope, I have pre- 
pared an outline, including references, for the use of 
readers who may desire a more thorough knowledge 
of the subject. This outline will be found in the back 
of the book. 

In collecting my material I have consulted such 
works as: Greene, The Government of Illinois, The 
Macmillan Company, New York; James and Sanford, 
Government in State and Nation, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York; Garner, Government in the Umted 
States, Illinois edition, American Book Company, Chi- 
cago; Trowbridge, Illinois and the Nation, A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago; and Bryce, American Common- 
wealth, abridged edition. I wish also to express my 
obligation to a number of friends who have patiently 
answered perplexing questions. 

For helpful suggestions and for the reading of my 
manuscript, I am especially indebted to Dr. James W. 
Garner, Professor of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and to Miss Minnie Morris, Assistant 
Principal of the Champaign (Ill.) High School. 


PREFACE 


L. BELLE GOODMAN. 
Champaign, Illinois. 


December 1913. 
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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


This edition has been carefully revised throughout 
and brought up to date. It also contains new material 
and added information. The outline found in the back 
of the book of the previous edition has been superseded 
by a list of questions, which it is believed will be more 
useful to busy women. 

Again I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. Gar- 
ner, who has given me additional help. Also I have re- 
ceived much valuable assistance, in the way of sugges- 
tions and reading of manuscript from Dr. R. M. Story, 
Associate Professor of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and from Mr. Fred Hess, Clerk of 
Champaign County. The entire manuscript and proof 
were read painstakingly by Mrs. Kenneth McKenzie, 
President of the Champaign County League of Wom- 
en Voters; and it was due largely to her inspiration 
and encouragement that this revision was undertaken. 


Laipieas 
April 1923. 
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ELECTION CALENDAR’ 





General Elections 


The principal general elections in Illinois occur on the fol- 
lowing dates: 


TUESDAY AFTER THE FIRST MONDAY IN NOVEMBER 

For Presidential Electors, Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
Secretary of State, Auditor of Public Accounts, Attorney Gen- 
eral, State Senators in even numbered districts, clerk of Super- 
ior Court of Ceok County, clerks of the Circuit Courts, record- 
ers, State’s attorneys, county surveyors, county coroners and 
county auditors every fourth year, counting from 1920. 

For State Treasurer, Representatives in Congress, Represent- 
atives in the General Assembly and three Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (trustees for term of six years) every second year, 
counting from 1920. 

For United States Senator every six years, counting from 
1920 and 1924 respectively. 

For clerk of the Supreme Court and clerks of the Appellate 
Courts, every sixth year, counting from 1920. 

For Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Senators in 
odd numbered districts, clerk of the Criminal Court of Cook 
County, county and probate clerks, county and probate judges, 
county treasurers, county superintendent of schools and sher- 
iffs, every fourth year, counting from 1922. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, twenty 
judges every sixth year, counting from 1923. (There are 
twenty-eight judges of the Superior Court; the other eight are 
elected—one judge, last Tuesday in February, every sixth year, 
counting from 1919; one judge, first Monday in June every 
sixth year, counting from 1921, and six judges first Monday in 
June every sixth year, counting from 1922. 

For Chief Justice, clerk and bailiff of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago, every sixth year, counting from 1918; for twelve as- 
sociate judges of said court for term of six years, every second 
year counting from 1922’. 


1Sources. Smith’s Revised Statutes, ch. 24, § 60; ch. 37, § 117, 118, 120, 
Assistant to Chief Justice. 
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For county commissioners in counties not under township 
organization, one each year for term of three years. For fifteen 
commissioners of Cook County, every four years, counting from 
1922. 


LAST TUESDAY IN FEBRUARY 


For one judge of the Superior Court of Cook County, every 
sixth year, counting from 1925. 


FIRST TUESDAY IN APRIL 


For one judge of the Superior Court of Cook County, every 
sixth year, counting from 1919. 

For mayor and commissioners and police magistrate in 
cities organized under the commission plan, which include wholly 
within their corporate limits a town or towns, quadrennially, 
counting from 1923. 

For township officers, city officers in cities containing within 
their corporate limits one or more towns, and officers in villages 
whose boundaries coincide with the boundaries of a township, 
annually. (This does not signify that all of the officers are elect- 
ed annually, but that there is an annual election, and a part of 
the officers are elected each year.) 

For officers of cities in counties under township organiza- 
tion (not under commission) that have adopted the Act of 1885*, 
annually. 

For township school trustees in school townships whose 
boundaries coincide with the boundaries of organized townships. 


THIRD TUESDAY IN APRIL 


For mayor and commissioner and police magistrate in cities 
organized under the commission plan (except such as include 
wholly within their corporate limits a town or towns), quadren- 
nially, counting from 1911. 


For officers in cities organized under the general law (ex- 
cept such as contain within their corporate limits one or more 
townships), annually. 


For officers of villages organized under the general law (ex- 
cept where the territorial limits coincide with the territorial lim- 
its of a township), annually. 


*An Act regulating the holding of elections and declaring the result 
thereof in cities, villages and incorporated towns. Upon petition of 
one thousand or one-eighth of the legal voters of a city voting at last 
preceding election, an election may be called for the purpose of adopt- 
ing this act. If adopted all elections are under the supervision of the 
board of election commissioners appointed by the county court. 
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SECOND SATURDAY IN APRIL 


For township school trustees in school townships whose 
boundaries do not coincide with the boundaries of organized 
townships. 

For school directors in districts which have less than one 
thousand inhabitants, members of boards of education in com- 
munity consolidated schools, township high schools, non-high 
school districts, and in districts having a population of not 
less than one thousand nor more than one hundred thousand. 


THIRD SATURDAY IN APRIL 


For members of the board of education: in community high 
school districts. 


FIRST MONDAY IN JUNE 


For judges of the Circuit Courts, every sixth year, count- 
ing from 1921. 

For judges of the Supreme Court, Fifth District, every ninth 
year, counting from 1918; Fourth District, every ninth year, 
counting from 1921; and First, Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh 
Districts, every ninth year, counting from 1924. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, one every 
sixth year, counting from 1921, and six every sixth year, count- 
ing from 1922. 


Primary Elections 


LAST TUESDAY IN FEBRUARY 
To nominate candidates to be voted for the first Tuesday in 
April. 
SECOND TUESDAY IN MARCH 
To nominate candidates to be voted for the third Tuesday in 
April. 
SECOND TUESDAY IN APRIL 


To elect delegates and alternate delegates to the national 
nominating conventions of the various political parties, and to 
vote for choice of candidate for President of the United States, 
every year in which the President of the United States is to be 
elected. : 

To nominate candidates to be voted for at the election on 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, and to 
elect State, Senatorial, ward and precinct committeemen, every 
even numbered year. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


A primary for the nomination for all other officers, nomina- 
tions for which are required to be made under the provisions of 
the primary law, shall be held three weeks preceding the date 
of the general election for such offices respectively. 


Dates for Filing Petitions 


For Candidates to be Nominated at a Primary. 


BETWEEN 40 AND 60 DAYS PRIOR TO DATE OF PRIMARY 


Petition for a State, Congressional or Judicial office must be 
filed with the Secretary of State. Petition for a State office must 
be signed by not less than one thousand nor more than two 
thousand party electors, and for other divisions of the state by at 
least one-half of one per cent of the party electors of their re- 
spective divisions. 

Petition for a county office shall be filed in the office of tne 
county clerk or election commisioners; and such petition must 
be signed by at least one-half of one per cent of the party elect- 
ors. 

Any candidate for President of the United States may have 
his name printed on the primary ballot by filing with the Secre- 
tary of State a petition signed by not less than three thous- 
and nor more than five thousand party electors. 


BETWEEN 20 AND 30 DAYS PRIOR TO DATE OF PRIMARY 


Petition for a city or village office shall be filed in the office 
of the clerk of the city or village or with the election commis- 
sioners. Petitions must be signed by at least one-half of one 
per cent of the party electors of their respective divisions. 


BETWEEN 15 AND 30 DAYS PRIOR TO DATE OF PRIMARY 


Petition for a city or village office in.a city or village or- 
ganized under the commission plan must be signed by twenty- 
five qualified voters and filed with the clerk of the city or vil- 
lage. 


Independent Candidates 
30 DAYS PREVIOUS TO THE DATE OF ELECTION 


A. petition for the nomination of a candidate for a State 
office, or for an office of any division of the State greater than 
a county, shall be filed with the Secretary of State. Petition 
for State office must be signed by at least one thousand quali- 
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fied voters in the State, and for smaller divisions by at least 
two per cent of qualified voters of the respective divisions. 

Petition for a county office must be signed by at least two 
per cent of the qualified voters of the county and filed with the 
county clerk. 


15 DAYS PREVIOUS TO THE DATE OF ELECTION 


Petition for the nomination of a candidate for a city, vil- 
lage or town office shall be filed with the clerk of the city, vil- 
lage or town. In cities, villages or towns that have a popula- 
tion of five thousand, the petition must be signed by at least two 
per cent of the qualified voters of such city, village or town. 
Where the population is less than five thousand, the petition must 
be signed by five per cent of the qualified voters. 


25 DAYS PREVIOUS TO THE DATE OF ELECTION 


Petition for the nomination of a candidate for office in a 
city of more than five hundred thousand inhabitants must be filed 
with the city clerk twenty-five days before the date of election ana 
must be signed by two per cent of the qualified voters. 


Candidates for School Offices 
10 DAYS PRIOR TO THE DATE OF ELECTION 


Petition for the nomination of a candidate for the office of 
school trustee in a township whose boundaries do not coincide 
with the boundaries of an organized township and that has a 
population of twenty thousand or over, must be signed by at 
least twenty-five legal voters of the school township and shall 
be filed with the township treasurer. 

Petition for the nomination of a candidate for the office of 
president or member of the board of education in districts that 
have a population of not less than one thousand nor more than 
one hundred thousand, shall be filed with the secretary of the 
board, and must be signed by at least fifty legal voters or by ten 
per cent of the legal voters in the district. The same rule applies 
to members of the board of education in township and community 
high school districts. 


15 DAYS PREVIOUS TO THE DATE OF THE ELECTION 


Petition for the nomination of a candidate for the office of 
member of the board of education in a non-high school district 
must be signed by at least fifty qualified voters of the district and 
shall be filed in the office of the county superintendent of schools. 
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ELECTORAL DISTRICTS 


TABLE OF COUNTIES SHOWING TO WHAT ELECTORAL DISTRICT 
EACH BELONGS. 


(The sixteen counties marked * are not under township organization. 
The other eighty-six have adopted township organization.) 




















2) Sena- |Congres-| Judi- : 
County County Seat. & torial sional cial = ee 
©} District. | District. |Circuit | *PPs’) Appellate ) Supreme 
| he Eee bam 
Adamse..osac«| Quincy | 2 36 15 8 3 4 
*Alexander ~.|Cairo =... led 50 25 1 4 1 
Bond eeressceess |Greenville ...... ean! 47 22 3 4 2 
BOOMG (a siencees |Belvidere ........ it 8 12 17 2 6 
Brown. ......s008 IMt. Sterling | 1 30 20 8 3 4 
| | 
Bureait, a |Princeton  ...... | 2 a 16 13 2 5 
*Calhoun ....|Hardin ............ | 1 36 20 8 3 2 
Carroll Mrcccce IMt. Carroll ....| 1 12 13 15 2 6 
*CASS a na. «| Virginia sc. | 1 30 20 8 3 4 
Champaign ..|Urbana Pre 2 24 19 6 3 3 
Christian ...|Taylorville ....| 2 40 | 21 4 | 3 2 
Glan seecencscses |Marshall ........ Pa 34 18 5 =) 2 
CIAY  cesecesereeeee |Louisville  ...... ea 42 24 4 | 4 2 
(init Oneeerscecs iGarlyloue ees | 1} 42 23 4 4 u 
Coles ~<......-++se |Charleston. ...... | 2 34 19 5 | 3 3 
COOK Mins cacenrseet |Chicago .......... [hel Teles 64) Oi a4: Not a 7 
| $5 6 7 9 15 6 7-8 |Num- 
| | |111315 |9and 10 | bered 
| he Salabive sigs you 
| | $23.25 -27 
| 29 31 
Crawford ....|Robingon. ........ ea! 48 23 2 4 | 2 
Cumberland..|Toledo  ............ | 1 40 18 5 | 3 2 
DeKalb Asscrces |Syeamore  ...... [a2 35 12 | 16 2 6 
Dewitt .....4 laa Se | 1 28 19 6 3 | 3 
| 
Douglas ..... oT URCOIRY saacinscrs | 1 34 19 | 6 | 3. | 3 
PUPAES Gis |Wheaton ........ | 2 41 eet 16 | 2 | 7 
Wd eS) >on (Pearid gs een | 2 22 18 5 3 | 3 
SMG WaArds mesa Al Olona ee oat 48 24 2 | 4 | 1 
Effingham ....|Effingham | 1 42 23 4 4 | 2 
| ae 
Fayette ....«.. |Vandalia ........ 24 40 | 23 | 4 4 | 2 
Bord Sala teess \Paxton 9.02.5: | 1] 26 | bbe ge Tie oa 3 
Franklin <..%:. |Benton cue. | 1] 50 | 25 | 2 | 4 | 1 
Wilton eee. .|Lewistown ....| 2| 43 | Bs] 9 | 3 | 4 
Gallatinesec... |Shawneetown | 1| 48 | 24 | 227 4 | 1 
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Electoral Districts—Continued. 


County County Seat 
Greene ........ |Carrollton ..... 
MaTUTy aoc 5.. {Morris <2.2.....:. 
Hamilton ....|McLeansboro 
Hancock ...... |Carthage ....... 
miastraine.-.,.. | Elizabeth’tn 
Henderson ..|Oquawka ....... 
(2 se |Cambridge 
Iroquois ...... |Watseka  ....... 
Jackson ........ |Murphysboro 
J ASPE 000000. |Newton ......... 
Jefferson ...... [Mt. Vernon .. 
JETSEY. .......... | Jerseyville 
JoDaviess ....|Galena ........... 
*JonnsSon ...... fMiennwec “2... 
POE EM icccevsceees |Geneva _......... 
Kankakee ....|Kankakee ...:. 
CIVOLEL LD wi ecaeeese |Yorkville ....... 
ivintip.¢ Se eeeere |Galesburg ..... 
TACs cssevcecs |Waukegan ..... 
Pe seule: B2s..6.: se ee 
Lawrence ....|Lawrenceville 
iweeicy 298 eee Dixon 6:28") 
Livingston °..|Pontiac  ..:...... 
TOLAN .c2.0c0.. [Lincoln ........... 
Macon ....a.... |Decatur ......... 
Macoupin ....|Carlinville ..... 
Madison ...... |Edwardsville 
BP TIOTL.. cockssse iSnlem esa 
Marshall ...... bE AGOnae ee 
IVERSON Sow. veces sc |Havana ......... 
*Massac ......|Metropolis 
McDonough.. |Macomb ......... 
McHenry .. | Woodstock 
McLean. ........ |Bloomington 
PIWENATC: © .is3 1 aaa: 
Mercer .......... |Aledo ............. 
*Monroe ....... [Waterloo ....... 
Montgomery |Hillsboro ....... 
*Morgan ...... | Jacksonville 
Moultrie ...... pay Baas te 
3 Po. See ae JO PERON pensar 
PP BOTA 2 siececesa ec a oe 
Perry. 223. |Pinekneyville 
BRIE Eee cgic st eces |Monticello ..... 
PTE i csks done ases |Pittsfield ....... 
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Sena- Congres-, Judi- | Judicial Districts. 
torial sional | ta]. |———_——_——_ 
District District Circuit \Appellate | Supreme 
| | 
38 | 0 | - cy 3 | 
20 | TSA 2 | 
51 | 12 | 2 | 4 
32 4 9 3 
by | 
| 
33 | 14 9 | 2 
37 15 | 14 2 
20 18 12 2 
44 25 1 4 
46 | 23 4 | 4 
| 
46 | 23 2 | 4 
38 20 7 3 
12 13 15 2 
51 24 1 4 
14 11 16 2 
20 | 18 12 2 
14 | 12 16 2 
43 | 15 9 2 
8 10 17 2 
39 12 13 | 2 
48 23 2 4 
35 | 13 15 | 5 
16 | tay 11 2 
28 27 aS 3 
28 | 19 | 6 | 3 
38 21 7 3 
47 : 22 3 | 4 
42 23 4 4 
af | ty 10 | 2 
8 3 
| 
51 | 24 1 4 
32 14 9 3 
- 8 11 17 9 
26 17 amt 3 
30 20 8 3 
33 14 14 | 2 
44 22 3 4 
38 | 21 4 3 
a 20 7 3 
10 13 15 2 
18 | 16 10 2 
24 | 19 6 3 
36 20 8 3 
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Electoral Districts—Concluded 


























2| Sena- |Congres-; Judi- oe apes 
County County Seat. 3 torial sional cial Jdngiciel Dena 
O|} District | District | Circuit | Appellate | Supreme 
| | | 
© PODG ian sate Golconda... ie 51 24 | i 4 
Si Pmlackimeeee Mound City ..| 1 50 25 il 4 
Piutnan scenes. Hennepin ......... | I 16 16 | 10 | 2 
*Randolphie+.|Chesters t= | 2 44 25 3 4 
Richland... Olney | 1 46 23 2 4 
Rock Island..|Rock Island ..| 2 33 14 | 14 2 
Salinesmercscc Harrisburg ....| 1 51 24 al 4 
Sangamon ..|Springfield ....| 2, 45 2. 7 | 3 
Schuyler ....... Rushville ........ eal 30 | 15 8 3 
7 SCOULGmeasegtesst Winchester a ie 36 | 20 {( | 3 
Shelby ......... Shelbyville ....| 2} 40 | 19 4 3 
Starke Toulo nee eal 37 | 16 10 2 
StpoClair mec: Belleville 22..2 | 2 49 22 3 4 
Stephenson ..|Freeport ........ [2 12 ake 15 2 
Tazewell ...... Peking 2 ee | ve) 30 | 16 10 3 
AOR auCosae assy Jonesboro ...... oa 50 25 1 | 4 
Vermilion ....|Danville .......... ie 22 18 5 | 3 
*Wabash ....|Mt. Carmel ....| 1, 48 23° | 2 | 4 
Wi GED eeeeeee es Monmouth ...... hrak 32 14 | 9 2 
Washington..|Nashville ........ : 1 44 22 | 3 | 4 
WVU VIC iecessesere Fairfield... (eae 46 | 24 2 4 
(Will Le Sieeccesee as Garmige ee 1 7 48 24 2 4 
Whiteside ....|Morrison ........ lee: 35 13 14 2 
Willen ees Toc to ee | 2. 41 slg | 12 2 
Williamson ..|Marion. ............ | 2| 50 | 25 1 4 
Winnebago ..|Rockford ........ | 2| 10 | 12 | alr 2 
iWioodfords..-.)Hureka me it 16 iy 11 2 
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The State of Illinois is divided into 102 counties, 25 con- 
gressional districts, 51 senatorial districts, 17 judicial circuits 
exclusive of the circuit of Cook county, 4 appellate court dis- 
tricts and 7 supreme court districts. 

Of the 102 counties 86 have adopted township organization. 
The counties of the State are divided into first, second and 
third class according to population as ascertained by the fed- 
eral census of the year 1900. There are 52 first class counties, 


49 second class and 1 (Cook) third class. 


Salaries. ) 
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(See page 68, 


CHAPTER I. 


COMMITTEES AND CONVENTIONS! 


The committees and conventions of the different 
political parties are governed alike by the primary 
law. Each party has the same kind of committees 
and holds its conventions on the same dates, but this 
does not prevent a political party from electing or 
appointing, in accordance with its practice, other 
committees. 

A political party as defined and governed by 
the primary law is a party in the State, congression- 
al district, senatorial district, county, city or village, 
or other political subdivisions of the State that poll- 
ed more than two per cent of the entire vote cast 
in their respective elections next preceding the pri- 
mary elections.’ 

The policies of each party are largely determined 
by its various committeemen. The precinct and 
ward committeemen are especially important fac- 
tors in the management of party affairs. They consti- 
tute the members of the county central committee and 
of the county convention which selects the delegates 
to the congressional, State and judicial conventions. 

A precinct committeeman has one vote and one 
additional vote for each fifty votes or major frac- 
tion thereof of his party cast in his precinct for Gov- 
ernor at the last general election, and each ward 
committeeman has one vote for each precinct in his. 





1§mith’s Revised Statutes ch. 46, § 363-461. 

2The following is also a good definition of a political party: ‘‘A political 
party is an association of voters believing in certain principles of govern- 
ment, formed to urge the adoption and execution of such principles in gov- 
ernmental affairs through officers of like beliefs.”” (Ray, An Introduction to 
Political Parties and Practical Politics, p. 9.) 
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ward and one additional vote for each fifty votes or 
major fraction thereof of his party cast in each pre- 
cinct of his ward for Governor at the last general 
election. 

The State, senatorial, ward and precinct com- 
mitteemen are elected at the April primary, held 
the second Tuesday in April every even numbered 
year. A precinct committeeman is elected in each pre- 
cinct® in the State except in cities having a population 
of two hundred thousand or more (Chicago) ; In such 
cities (Chicago) a ward committeeman is elected from 
each ward. The ward committeemen appoint the pre- 
cinct committeemen. 


Committees 


The State Central Committee shall be compos- 
ed of one member from each congressional district. 
This committee issues the call for the State conven- 
tion and designates the number of delegates to which 
each county is entitled. It is also the duty of the 
State Committee to conduct the campaign, raise money 
for literature and speakers, and endeavor in every way 
possible to poll the full party strength at the election. 


The Congressional Committee shall be compos- 
ed of the chairman of the county central committees 
of the counties composing the congressional district, 
except where the congressional district is wholly 
within the limits of one county or where it is com- 
posed of one entire county and a part of another 
county, then the committee is composed of all the 
committeemen residing within the congressional 
district. Where the district is wholly within a city 
having a population of two hundred thousand or 
over (Chicago): or partly within the limits of such 
city, the committee is composed of the ward com- 





3There are 5,756 precincts in the State; 2,067 of which are in the city 
of Chicago. Chicago Herald and Examiner, April 6, 1924. 
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mitteemen in that part of the district inside the 
limits of such city and of the precinct committeemen 
in that part of the district outside the limits of such 
city. The congressional rommittee issues the call 
for the congressional convention and designates the 
number of delegates to which each county is en- 
titled. : 


The Senatorial Committee shall be composed of 
three members in districts composed of not more 
than three counties. In districts of three counties 
or more one member is elected from each county. 
At least thirty-three days before the date of the 
April primary the senatorial committee shall meet 
and decide the number of candidates to be nomin- 
ated by the party for Representatives in the Gener- 
al Assembly. 


The County Central Committee shall be compos- 
ed of the precinct committeemen and the ward com- 
mitteemen of the county. In cities having a popu- 
lation of two hundred thousand or over (Chicago), 
only ward committeemen may be members of the 
county central committee. In all the counties except 
Cook the committee is compossed of precinct commit- 
teemen. 

The county central committee manages the party 
affairs of the county. The importance of the precinct 
committeemen is shown in the far reaching functions 
of the county central committee. 

It is this committee that selects the delegates to 
the congressional, State and judicial conventions. 


The City Central Committee shall be composed 
of the precinct committeemen of the city, except- 
ing that in cities having a population of two hundred 
thousand or over (Chicago) the committee is com- 
posed of the ward committeemen. 
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Conventions 


When delegates, to the State, congressional, judicial 
or National convention, are elected, the alternates 
(one for each delegate) are elected in the same man- 
ner. They sit in the delegation but have a vote only 
when taking the place of a delegate. 

In addition to the conventions provided for in the 
primary law there are other caucuses, conventions and 
meetings of the various committees and groups of 
voters. Slates are often unofficially made up. Party 
leaders try to have these candidates nominated and 
elected at the regular conventions, primaries or elec- 
tions. 


The County Convention shall be ccmposed of the 
county central committee, and sheli be held at the 
county seat on the first Monday following the April 
primary. 

The principal business transacted at this conven- 
tion is the election of delegates to the congressional 
and State conventions. The delegates and alternates 
may or may not be members of the county committee. 


The Congressional Convention shall be held the 
first Wednesday after the first Monday following 
the April primary. The Congressional convention 
shall have power to recommend to the State con- 
vention the nomination of a candidate or candidates 
from such Congressional district, for elector or elect- 
ors of President and Vice President of the United 
States. 


The State Convention shall be held the first 
Friday after the first Monday following the April 
primary. The State convention shall have power 
to nominate candidates for the electors of president 
and vice-president of the United States, and for 
trustees of the University of Illinois, and to adopt 
a party platform. 
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Judicial Conventions. In any judicial circuit 
composed of only one county (Cook) the delegates to 
the convention, for the purpose of nominating a cir- 
cuit judge or judges, shall consist of the members of 
the county convention. This rule applies also to the 
nomination of judges to the superior court of Cook 
County. 

In circuits comprising more than one county the 
delegates are selected from each county by the county 
central committee in convention assembled for such 
purpose. Each county in the circuit is entitled to one 
delegate for every four hundred or major fraction 
thereof of votes cast by the party for governor at the 
last preceding election. 

The primary law does not provide for the nomin- 
ation of judges of the supreme court. Following an 
established precedent they are nominated in conven- 
tion. The county central committee of each county, 
in the district, in convention assembled selects the del 
egates. 


National Committees and Conventions’ 


There is no law governing the National commit- 
tees or conventions. Each party is a law unto itself, 
governed largely by precedents. 


National Gommittees. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee is composed of one man and one 
woman from each state, selected by the delegates of 
the respective states at the National convention. In 
some states they are elected at the primaries and con- 
firmed by the delegates. The Democratic National 
committee is composed of one man and one woman 
from each state, selected by the State central com- 
mittee unless otherwise provided for. In 1924 the 
committee man and committee woman from Illinois 


1Soureces—Merriam, The American Party System. 
Secretaries of the Republican and Democratic National Committees. 
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were selected by the Illinois delegates at the National 
convention. 

The National committee of each party plans the 
organization of the party; selects the chairman and 
other officers; fixes the time and place for holding the 
National nominating convention and apportions the 
delegates who may attend. It is the duty of this com- 
mittee to conduct the campaign and work for the suc- 
cess of the party at the polls. 


The National Nominating Gonventions 
of the parties are held sometime during the summer 
of every presidential year. According to the rules 
adopted at the convention in 1920, the Republican 
convention should be composed of four delegates-at- 
large from each state; two additional delegates- at- 
large for each representative-at-large in Congress 
from each state; two additional delegates-at-large 
from each state casting its electoral vote, or a majority 
thereof, for the Republican nominee for President in 
the last preceding presidential election; one delegate 
from each congressional district having a Republican 
district organization and casting twenty-five hundred 
votes or more for any Republican elector or congress- 
- man in the last preceding election, and one additional 
district delegate for ten thousand or more votes. Also 
two delegates from each of the five territories (Alaska, 
District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Phillipine Islands). Under this rule Illinois would 
be entitled to ten delegates at-large and two from each 
of the twenty-five congressional districts. 

However these rules were changed by the nation- 
al committee, giving more representation to the Dem- 
ocratic states. The change also gave the Republican 
states each one extra delegate, thus giving Illinois 
sixty-one instead of sixty delegates. 

The Democratic convention is composed of two 
delegates for each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress; six delegates from each of the five territories 
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and two from the Canal Zone. [Illinois has fifty-eight 
delegates. 

The candidates for president and vice president 
are nominated by a majority vote in the Republican 
convention and by a two-thirds vote in the Democrat- 
ic convention. 

Some states elect more delegates than they are 
entitled to, and give each delegate a fractional vote. If 
a state has twice the number of delegates apportioned 
to it, each delegate is entitled to one-half of a vote. In 
the Democratic convention of 1924 each delegate from 
the state of Connecticut had seven-tenths of a vote. 

The convention of each party adopts a party plat- 
form. 
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PARTY ORGANIZATION 


MEMBERS OF EACH POLITICAL PARTY AT THE APRIL PRIMARY 


Nominate Candidates 
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Circuit Convention 
(Meets 75 days before elec- 
tion). Nominates judges for 
circuit courts, and for super- 
ior court of Cook County. 


Supreme Court 
District Convention 
Nominates judge for Su- 
preme Court 









State Convention 

Nominates presidential electors and 
University trustees. Adopts state 
party platform 












Congressional Convention 
Recommends to state convention 
candidates for presidential elec- 
tors 

















National Nominating Convention 
(Meets in summer each Presidential 
year) 

Nominates president and vice-presi- 
dent. Adopts national party platform 






Based on chart on page 
90, Dodd’s ‘“Govern- 
ment in Illinois.” copy- 
right, University of 
Chicago Press. Also in 
Illinois Voters League 
Bulletin for March, 
“Only ward committeemen are elected in the city of Chicago. 1924, 
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CAPTER II 


ELECTION’ 


Qualifications of Officers. 


‘“‘No person shall be elected or appointed to any 
office in this State, civil or military, who is not a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not have 
resided in this State one year next preceding the 
election or appointment.” 


Qualifications of Voters. 


Every person having resided in the State of Illi- 
nois one year, in the county ninety days, and in the 
election district thirty days next preceding any 
election therein, who shall be a citizen of the United 
States, above the age of twenty-one, shall be entit- 
led to vote at such election. A permanent abode is 
necessary to constitute a residence. 


An Inmate of an Insane Asylum, poorhouse 
or hospital is not a resident in the precinct where such 
asylum, hospital or county poorhouse is located; but 
every such person shall be deemed a resident of the 
place where he resided next prior to becoming an 
fee of such asylum, hospital or county poor- 

ouse. 


Inmates of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes. 


Every honorably discharged soldier or sailor who 
Shall have been an inmate of any soldiers’ or 
sailors’ home within the State the required length 
of time, shall be entitled to vote in the election dis- 
trict in which such home is located: Provided, that 
1Sources—Federal Constitution, Amendments XIV, XIX. 

Constitution of Illinois 1870, Art. VII, § 6. 

Smith’s Revised Statutes ch. 24, § 54; ch. 38, § 587; ch. 46. 


34 United-States Statutes at Large; p. 596. 
Federal Statutes Annotated. Act of September 22, 1922. 
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he shall declare upon oath, if required to do so, 
that it was his bona fide intention at the time he 
entered said home to become a resident thereof. 
County boards are authorized to locate comfortable 
- and convenient polling places for those entitled to 
vote, within the enclosure where such homes are sit- 
uated. 
Convicts. No person is a qualified voter who 
has been convicted of any crime, the punishment of 
which is confinement in the penitentiary, and who has 
not been pardoned.: A person who has sold, or offered 
for sale, his vote and has been convivted of the same, 
is disfranchised from five to fifteen years for the first 
offence, and for the second offence is permanently 
disfranchised. 
Citizenship. 

‘‘All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State where- 
in they reside.”’ 

Naturalization. 

The exclusive jurisdiction to naturalize aliens 
is conferred upon the United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts and all courts of record having a seal, 
a clerk, and jurisdiction in which the amount in 
controversy is unlimited. The naturalization juris- 
diction of all courts, herein specified, shall extend 
only to aliens resident within their respective judi- 
cial districts. 

An alien, to become a naturalized citizen of 
the United States must file two sets of papers. In 
his first papers, called his “Declaration of Intention”, 
he shall declare on oath that it is his bona fide in- 
tention to become a citizen of the United States, and 
to renounce forever his allegiance to any other gov- 
ernment. He declares also that he is not an anar- 
chist, nor a polygamist nor a believer in the practice 
of polygamy. 

1Any person so convicted and later found to be innocent, shall have his 
privilege of citizenship restored without a pardon. 
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His final papers, called ‘Petition for Naturaliz- 
ation’’, must be filed not less than two years nor 
more than seven years after the filing of his first 
papers and must be signed by the applicant in his 
own hand writing. He gives the date of his ‘‘De- 
claration of Intention, and if married the name of his 
wife and the names of any minor children. He again 
declares that he is not a polygamist nor a disbeliever 
in organized government and renounces his alleg- 
iance to any other government. He shall have resided 
continuously within the United States at least five 
years and in the State at least one year and must 
be able to speak the English language before he 
shall receive a certificate of citizenship. Two wit- 
nesses who are citizens of the United States shall 
testify to have personally known the applicant to 
have resided within the United States and within 
the State the required length of time, and that he 
is a person of good moral character. When he receives 
his certificate of naturalization his children under the 
age of twenty-one years also become citizens. 

Naturalization of Married Women. 

Marriage to a citizen of the United States 
no longer confers citizenship upon an _ alien 
woman. Neither does an American woman lose her 
citizenship by marriage with an alien. An alien woman 
who may have married and American citizen before 
the passage of the naturalization act of September 22, 
1922 shall not be deprived of her citizenship on ac- 
count of such Act. An alien woman whose husband 
is an American citizen, either naturalized or native 
born may file her “Petition for Naturalization” with- 
out first filing her “Declaration of Intention” and only 
one year’s residence is required instead of five. An 
American woman who may have married an alien 
prior to September 22, 1922 must be naturalized in the 
Same manner as any alien woman in order to regain 
her citizenship. Any woman who marries an alien in- 
eligible to citizenship shall cease to be a citizen of the 
United States. No woman who is married to such 
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an alien can be naturalized during the continuance of 
her marita] status. 


Naturalization of Indians! 

In 1884 the Supreme Court ruled that the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution did not 
convey citizenship upon the Indian by reason of his 
birth within the United States. The members of the 
Indian tribes or nations were considered as aliens, 
and could become citizens only by being naturalized 
under some treaty or Act of Congress. By special Acts 
of Congress whole tribes have become citizens. 

An Act was passed in 1887 and amended in 1906 
whereby “every Indian born within the territorial 
limits of the United States to whom allotments (of 
land) shall have been made and who has received a 
patent in fee simple, and every Indian born within the 
territorial limits of the United States who has volun- 
tarily taken up within said limits his residence separ- 
ate and apart from any tribe of Indians therein, and 
has adopted the habits of civilized life, is hereby de- 
clared to be a citizen of the United States, and is en- 
titled to all its rights, privileges, and immunities of 
such citizens.” 

An Act passed in May 1924 confers American cit- 
izenship upon all Indians born within the territorial 
limits of the United States, subject to all restrictions 
regarding the suffrage to which other American cit- 
izens are subject in any state.’ 


Primary Elections. 
(See specimen ballots page 28) 

The primary elections are regulated by the pri- 
mary law, a statute which is liable to change at any 
session of the State Legislature. Under the pres- 
ent law candidates for all offices are nominated at 
the primaries except for township offices, school of- 
fices, Presidential electors, trustees of the University 
of Illinois, and candidates for the judicial elections. 
The primary election for all parties is held at the same 


Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United States, pp. 307, 
308, 318. Lindquist. The Red Man in the United States, p. 441. 
2Sixty-eighth Congress. Congressional Record, pp 8869, 9497, 10620. 
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time in the regular polling places and the general 
election officers have charge. 


Order of Printing Names.—The names of candi- 
dates for nomination are entered on the primary 
ballot of each political party by petition, and they 
are printed in the order in which the petitions are 
filed, except that the names of candidates for State 
offices shall be printed in alphabetical order accord- 
ing to the surname of the candidates, beginning 
with the first senatorial district; in the second sena- 
torial district the second name on the list shall be 
first and the first shall be last; in the third senator- 
ial district the third name on the list shall be first 
and the second name shall be last. The same pro- 
cedure shail be followed through the entire list, 
the intent being that the names of candidates for the 
State offices shall be rotated by senatorial districts. 


Colored Ballots.—The primary ballots of no two 
political parties shall be of the same color. 


Party Affiliation. Any person desiring to vote 
at a primary election shall state his party affiliation; 
the judge shall give him one ballot of the party 
with which he declares himself to be affiliated. Any 
person who refuses to state his party affiliation shall 
not be allowed to vote. 

Plurality Nominations—Tie Vote.—The person 
receiving the highest number of votes at a primary 
as a candidate of a party for the nomination for an 
office shall be the candidate, and shall have his 
name placed on the official ballot of the election for 
which such candidate is nominated. When there 
are two or more persons to be nominated for the 
same office or board, the names of those nominated 
shall be printed on the official ballot according to 
the number of votes received at the primary, begin- 
ning with the one receiving the highest. When 
there is a tie the nomination shall be decided by lot 
not later than five days atter the primary election. 
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SPECIMEN BALLOTS 
From ballots used at primary election in 19121 


Democratic Primary Ballet 


For UNITED STATES SENATOR 
(Vote for One) 
C1) JAMES HAMILTON LEWIS 


For GOVERNOR 

(Vote for One) 
[J BEN F. CALDWELL 
[] SAMUEL ALSCHULER 
[] GEORGE E. DICKSON 
[] EDWARD F. DUNNE 


Yor LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
(Vote for One) 
[] BARRETT O’HARA 
[L) CHARLES C. CRAIG 
[] WILLIAM E. GOLDEN 
LL) GUSTAVUS J. TATGE 
[] ADLAI T. EWING 
fe JOH Nei. PLC KE RINGS Ske 
L] FRANK D. COMERFORD 


For SECRETARY OF STATE 
(Vote for One) 
tJ xX. F. BEIDLER 
[] ANDREW OLSON 
[] HARRY WOODS 


For AUDITOR OF -PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
(Vote for One) 

[|] JAMES J. BRADY 

LL) GEORGE SULTAN 

{J WILLIAM DEERING STEWARD 


For STATE TREASURER 
(Vote for One) 
[] C. V. MecCLENATHAN 
‘L1) WILLIAM RYAN, JR. 
[] HENRY VINCENT McGURREN 
[]) WINSTEAD D. WALTON 


For ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Vote for One) 
PATRICK 3s. LUCKY 
[]) ALBERT E. ISLEY 
L] WILLIAM A. BOWLES 
(Other candidates continued in like 
manner.) 
For Precinct Committeeman? 
(Vote for one) 


Republican Primary Ballot 


For UNITED STATES SENATOR 
(Vote for One) 
(| HUGH S. MAGILL 
_] SHELBY M. CULLOM 
Lt] LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN 


For GOVERNOR 
(Vote for One) 

_] CHARLES S. DENEEN 

[] LEN SMALL . 

[] JOHN E. W. WAYMAN 

[] CHARLES F. HURBURGH 


[] WALTER C. JONES 
LJ J. McCAN DAVIS 
L] RICHARD YATES 


For LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 
(Vote for One) 
CL] JOHN G. OGLESBY 
[] KINNIE A. OSTEWIG 
[] REUBEN R. TIFFANY 


For SECRETARY OF STATE 
(Vote for One) 
(] JAMES A. ROSE 
_] CHESTER W. CHURCH 
For AUDITOR OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 
(Vote for One) 
L] JAMES S. McCULLOUGH 
pin OHNEKSBAIGE, 
[] GEORGE A. SMITH 
For State TREASURER 
(Vote for One) 
CL] ANDREW RUSSEL 
[] LOUIS L. EMMERSON 
CL] WILLIAM E. ROTHERMEL 
[] HERMAN R. HEIMBERGER 
For ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Vote for One) 
CL] WILLIAM H. STEAD 
[] FRANK R. REID 
[] JOHN B. WEAVER 
(Other candidates continued in like 
manner. ) 
For Precinct Committeeman? 
(Vote for one) 


1The original ballots were two distinct ballots on separate paper and were 


each four inches wide and nearly three feet long. The color of the Democratic 
ballot was blue and of the Republican pink. Each elector who votes at a 
primary election is given one ballot of the political party with which he de- 
clares himself affiliated. 


“No name is printed on the ballot for precinct committeeman. Each 
voter may write or attach in the space provided at the bottom of the ballot 
the name of any member of his party who lives in the precinct. It is not 
necessary to have either square or cross to indicate the voter’s choice. 
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NOMINATION BY PETITION 


There is time between the primary elections and 
the general elections to nominate independent candi- 
dates by petition, and the names of such candidates 
are printed on the official ballot in the same man- 
ner as the regular nominated candidates. 

The petitions are signed by qualified voters. 
Any person who has voted at a primary election 
held to nominate candidates to be voted for at a 
certain election, shall not be qualified to sign a pe- 
tition of nomination for independent candidates for 
the same offices, nor shall any person sign the nom- 
inating petition of more than one candidate for the 
same office. 


General Elections. 


The electors in the various divisions of the State 
may vote for the following: 


1. The selection of elective officials whose 
names have been placed in nomination by a regular 
primary election; by an independent petition; or 
by a party convention or caucus. 

2. The adoption or rejection of proposed 
amendments to the State constitution. 

38. Propositions or public measures: (a) Sub- 
mitted by the State Legislature, city council, or other 
eye bodies. (b) Submitted by petition of the 
people. 

4. An expression of opinion or desire of the 
voters upon any question of public policy. Such a 
proposition is simply an expression of opinion or 
desire that is not binding upon any one. 

Special elections are sometimes called to fill va- 
cancies or to vote on propositions. 


REGISTRATION 


The registration of voters is conducted by the 
board of registry of each precinct in its respective _ 
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Official Ballot used in Champaign 
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There were eight other party headings with tickets for part of the officers, 
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County November 2, 1920 
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but these are sufficient to show the order of names on the ballot. 
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polling place. The entire act of registration is for 
the purpose of preventing fraudulent voting. In 
large cities there is more danger of illegal voting; 
therefore a more stringent law is needed than in the 
smaller cities or villages. 


City Election Law.—The voters of any city, vil- 
lage or incorporated town may petition the county 
judge to authorize the holding of an election on the 
question of adopting the city election law; if at 
such election the proposition carries, the county 
court appoints three election commissioners. The 
duties pertaining to elections which otherwise are 
imposed upon the county, city or village clerk are 
discharged by the election commissioners. Provis- 
ion is made that only one board of election commis- 
sioners shall be appointed in any one county. There 
are two registration days in every year in which a 
Congressional election occurs, for the purpose of 
making a new general registration. The first one 
shall be held on the Saturday immediately preced- 
ing the Tuesday four weeks before the Congres- 
sional election, and the second day of registration on 
Tuesday three weeks before such election. On 
either of these two days any qualified voter who 
shall apply in person may be registered. In the event 
that a voter shall, by reason of illness or absence 
from the city, be unable to appear in person he may 
make application for registration, on a blank furnish- 
ed by election commissioners, by mail; provided 
such application is received by the board of 
registry after the first day of registration and not 
later than noon of the day before the second day of 
registration. There is also provision made for ver- 
ifying the register by canvassing the precinct. For 
elections occurring between the State elections there 
is one registration day which is on Tuesday three 
weeks before such election. 

The following cities have adopted the city elec- 
tion law: Chicago, East St. Louis, Springfield, Gal- 
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esburg, Danville, Cairo, Rockford, Bloomington, 
Freeport and Peoria. | 


General Election Law.—The general election 
law applies throughout the State except in cities, 
villages and incorporated towns that have adopted 
the city election law or are operating under special 
acts. There are two registration days; One on 
Tuesday three weeks preceding any State election 
and the other on Tuesday one week preceding such 
election. A voter may register in person or have 
some one register for him. In towns which lie whol- 
ly within the the limits of an incorporated city a reg- 
ister shall be made for all elections in the same man- 
ner as for State elections. 


PRECINCTS. 

An election precinct might be defined as a polit- 
ical division within which all qualified electors vote 
-at the same polling place. 

In counties not under township organization the 
precincts in the county are arranged by the county 
commissioners and are known by number. 

In counties under township organization each 
township constitutes an election precinct. Election 
precincts that contain more than eight hundred voters 
are divided into election districts to contain as nearly 
as practicable five hundred voters but not more than 
eight hundred. 

In cities divided into wards, each ward unless 
otherwise divided constitutes a precinct. In many 
of the smaller cities it is not necessary to divide the 
wards. In Chicago the fifty wards are divided into 
more than two thousand precincts. 

In cities operating under the commission plan 
the elections are non-partisan and the cities are 
divided into election districts which are known by 


number. POLLING PLACE. 


The polling place is where the elections are held, 
and shall be as near the center of the voting popula- 
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tion as is practicable. It shall not be located in 4 
room used or occupied as a saloon, dram shop, bowl- 
ing alley, or as a place of resort for idlers and dis- 
reputable persons, billiard hall, or in any room con- 
nected therewith by doors or hallways. 


ELECTION OFFICIALS. 


City Election Law.—The board of election com- 
missioners provides ballots, ballot boxes, books, 
blanks and stationery of every description necessary 
for the conducting of elections; it divides the city 
into precincts and for each precinct it appoints, at 
least sixty days prior to an election, three judges 
who shall be householders and citizens of good re- 
pute and character, who can speak, read and write 
the English language and are skilled in the four 
fundamental rules of arithmetic, and two clerks who 
possess the same qualifications as judges except that 
they do not need to be householders. 


General Election Law.—In counties not under 
township organization, the county board of com- 
missioners shall at its regular (or at a special) meet- 
ing in June or July in each year, appoint in each 
election precinct or district (where judges have not 
been elected therein) three capable and discreet 
electors to be judges of elections. In counties under 
township organization the county board of super- 
visors shall, at its regular (or at a special) meeting 
in June of each year, appoint in each election pre- 
cinct or district three capable and discreet electors 
to be judges of elections. 


The township supervisor shall be appointed as 
one of the judges in the precinct or district in which 
he resides. Judges hold office one year or until 
their successors are appointed. Each judge may 
choose one clerk. The judges have charge of the 
ballot boxes and deliver them over to their suc- 
cessors. In city or village elections, the city council 
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or village board may select the polling places and 
appoint the judges and clerks. 

Challengers.—At least one and not more than 
two, legal voters of each party to the contest, to be 
chosen by the parties respectively, shall be allowed 
in the polling place to act as challengers; such chal- 
lengers may remain until the votes are counted and 
the result declared. 


FORM OF BALLOT. 


The ballot shall be of plain white paper through 
which the printing or writing can not be read. 

The Names of all Candidates to be voted for in 
each election precinct shall be printed on one bal- 
lot, all nominations of any political party being 
placed in a column directly under the party title. 
A circle one-half of an inch in diameter shall be 
placed at the left of the title of each party, and a 
square one-fourth of an inch high shall be placed 
at the left of the name of each candidate. 

Propositions to be submitted to the electors shall 
be printed after the lists of candidates, at the bot- 
tom of the ballot. In all elections of a higher order 
than township elections the propositions, constitu- 
tional amendments, and measures of public policy 
must be printed upon separate ballots. 

On the Back of the Ballot, so as to appear when 
folded, shall be printed the words ‘‘Official Ballot’, 
followed by the designation of the polling place for 
which the ballot is prepared, the date of the elec- 
tion, and a facsimile of the signature “of the clerk 
or other officer who caused the ballot to be printed. 


CONDUCTING ELECTIONS 


Proclamation. Upon opening the polls one of 
the clerks or judges shall make proclamation of the 
same, and at least thirty minutes before closing a 
proclamation shall be made that the polls will be closed 
in half an hour. 
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Ballot Box Publicly Exhibited.—The ballot 
boxes are made with an opening in the top just 
large enough to admit one ballot. Before any bal- 
lots are deposited in the ballot box, it is publicly 
opened and the judges and clerks see that no ballot 
is in the box; after which the box is locked and the 
key delivered to one of the judges, and it is not 
again opened until the close of the polls. It must be 
kept constantly in public view during the entire 
election. The guard rail, which is used to enclose 
the space occupied by the election officers and chal- 
lengers, is so constructed that no one on the outside 
of the rail can approach within six feet of the ballot 
box or of the voting booths. 

Cards of Instruction Posted.—One printed card 
of instruction to voters is posted in each booth and 
not less than four are posted in and about the poll- 
ing place on election day. Cards of instruction and 
specimen ballots on colored paper are posted in five 
or more public places in each voting precinct at 
least five days before election. 

VOTING. 

Receiving the Ballot. Any person desiring to 
vote enters the polling place and gives his name, 
and if required to do so, his address, to the judyes 
of the election, one of whom announces the same in 
a distinct tone of voice; and if his name is found on 
the register, the officer in charge of the register re- 
peats the name, the clerks enter it upon the poll 
books, and the voter is allowed to pass inside the 
space enclosed by the guard rail. One of the judges 
gives the voter a ballot, on the back of which the 
judge endorses his (the judge’s) initials in such a 
manner that they may be seen when the ballot is 
properly folded; if there are ‘“‘little ballots” sub- 
mitting constitutional amendments or other propos- 
itions, they are handed to the voter at the same time, 
and the voter’s name is checked on the register list. 
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“Swearing In” the Vote.—No vote shall be re- 
ceived at any State election if the name of the per- 
son offering to vote is not found on the register, un- 
til such person shall furnish an affidavit to the eifect 
that he is a qualified voter, and proves his state- 
ment by a householder who is a registered voter in 
the precinct. (Blank affidavits are furnished at the 
polling places for this purpose.) 

When Not Allowed.—lIn cities operating under 
the city election law, affidavits are not accepted, and 
no person is allowed to vote whose name is not found 
on the register except in judicial elections, and in 
special elections occurring in only a portion of the 
city, and in cases where the voter has changed his 
residence in the same precinct subsequent to the 
last day of registration. 

Challenging Vote.—If the voter is challenged, 
he does not receive a ballot until he has established 
his right to vote in a similar manner as though he 
were not registered; if he is challenged after re- 
ceiving his ballot, he is not allowed to vote until he 
has met the requirements. 

Retires to Booth.— Upon receiving the ballot, the 
voter, without leaving the enclosed space, retires 
alone into one of the voting booths; upon a shelf in- 
side the booth, the voter will find pencil, pen, ink, 
and blotter with which to prepare the ballot. 


Marking the Ballot.—There are three methods 
of marking the ballot: (a) The voter makes a cross 
in the square [x] at the left of the name of the candi- 
date of his choice for each office to be filled. (hb) If 
the voter desires to vote for all the candidates of 
one political party, he makes a cross in the circle ® 
at the left of the party title at the top of the column. 
(c) If the voter desires to vote for candidates of 
two or more political parties, he makes a cross in the 
circle ® at the left of the party title; he then makes 
a cross in the square at the left of the name or 
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names of one or more candidates for whom he may 
desire to vote, that are printed in the other columns; 
a ballot so marked is counted as being cast for all 
candidates in the column under the title which has 
the cross in the circle ® except for such candidates 
where the cross is in the square [x] at the left of the 
names of other candidates in the columns under other 
party titles. But voters are cautioned about mark- 
ing a ballot by this method when there are more 
than one candidate to be elected to the same office 
on the same ticket as in the case of electors for Pres- 
ident and Vice President, or for University Trustees. 
By marking in the circle the voter indicates a desire to 
vote for all the candidates on the ticket so marked; 
then by marking one or more names in the squares 
on another ticket more names would be marked 
than there are persons to be elected, for the reason 
that as the position of the names of the candidates 
on the different tickets is not material, it would be 
impossible to determine what names on the ticket 
marked in the circle were intended to be voted for, 
and what not; therefore all would be counted as 
having been voted for, which would prevent the 
ballot being counted for any of such candidates. 
When there is but one candidate to be elected to the 
same office on the same ticket there is not this dan- 
ger of confusion, and the method may be more safely 
adopted. However, if an elector desires to vote a 
“split ticket,’”’ method (a) is the safe plan. 


Names Not on Ballot.—If the voter desires to 
vote for some one whose name is not on the ballot, 
he may write the name of the candidate in a blank 
space on said ticket and make a cross at the left of 
the name. 


Propositions.— When a constitutional amendment 
or other public measure is submitted to the vote of 
the people, the voter makes a cross in the square 
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at the right of the word “Yes” or “No”, according 
to the way he desires the question decided. 


Spoiled Ballots——No erasures shall be allowed 
upon the ballot; any voter who shall by accident 
or mistake spoil his ballot, may, on returning said 
spoiled ballot, receive another in place thereof. 


Folding the Ballot.—After the voter has mark- 
ed the ballot, and before leaving the booth, he shall 
fold it in such manner as to conceal the markings 
thereon; and in such manner that the initials of the 
judge may be seen. If there are more than one bal- 
lot they are folded separately. 


Depositing Ballot.—The voter then passes out of 
the booth and hands his ballot to the judge who has 
charge of the ballot box, and the judge deposits it 
in the box. 


Quits Enclosure.—The voter then quits the en- 
closed space and is not allowed to re-enter said space 
during the election. 


Voting Booth Private.—No voter shall be allow- 
ed to occupy a voting booth already occupied by 
another. 


Allowed Five Minutes.—No voter shall be allow- 
ed to remain in the voting booth longer than five 
minutes when others are waiting. 

Allowed Ten Minutes.—No voter shall be allow- 
ed to remain within the enclosed space longer than 
ten minutes. 

Vote Only Official Ballots.—No voter shall vote 
or offer to vote any ballot except such as he has 
received from the judges of election in charge of the 
ballots. No ballot without the official endorsement 
shall be deposited in the ballot box. 


Removing Ballots.—No person shall take or re- 
move any official ballot from the polling place be- 
fore the close of the polls. 
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Absence for Voting Purposes.—Any person may 
absent himself from any service or employment for 
a period of two hours on election day for the pur- 
pose of voting, providing he has given his employer 
previous notice; the employer may specify the hours 
during which said employe may be absent. 

Assisting Illiterate Voters.—Any voter, who can 
not read the English language, or for reason of any 
physical disability is unable to mark his ballot, may 
be assisted by two election officers of different pol- 
itical parties. Such officers shall mark the ballot 
as directed by the voter, and shall thereafter give 
no information regarding the same. 

Intoxication.—Intoxication shall not be consid- 
ered a physical disability; no intoxicated person 
shall be entitled to assistance in marking his ballot. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION. 


Every even numbered year, three State Represent- 
atives are elected from each of the fifty-one sena- 
torial districts in the state. These Representatives 
are elected by what is known as the minority repre- 
sentation plan. 

In each district there are three men to elect; any 
elector in the district may vote one vote each for 
three different candidates, or he may vote for but 
two candidates, giving one and one-half votes to 
each; or he may, by what is commonly known as 
‘““plumping”’ his votes, cast all three of his votes for 
one candidate. This method of voting is called cum- 
ulative voting. 


CUMULATIVE VOTES—HOW VOTED 


When the voter makes a cross in the circle at 
the left of the party title, and makes no other cross 
in front of the name of any candidate for State Rep- 
resentative, he is voting for all the candidates for 
State Representatives whose names are printed in 
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the column below such party title; if there are three 
named in such column, he is voting one vote for each; 
if there are two names, one and one-half votes for 
each; if but one name, he is voting three votes for 
such candidate. 

Whether the cross is placed in the circle at the 
left of the party title or not, whenever a cross is 
placed in the square at the left of the name of any 
one candidate for Representative, three. votes are 
counted for such candidate; where the cross is plac- 
ed in the squares at the left of the names of two 
candidates, one and one-half vote is counted for 
each candidate; and when at the left of the names 
of three candidates, one vote is counted for each 
candidate. 

If the ballot is so marked as to indicate an in- 
tention to cast more than three votes for Represent- 
atives, such ballot shall not be counted for any of 
such candidates. This however, does not invalidate 
the ballot as regards the candidates for other offices. 


ABSENT ELECTORS. 


Any qualified voter of the State of Illinois hav- 
ing duly registered where such registration is re- 
quired, who expects in the course of his business or 
duties to be absent from the county in which he is 
a qualified elector on the day of holding any special, 
general or primary election, may vote at such elec- 
tion by making application not more than thirty 
days nor less than five days before election to the 
county clerk, election commissioners or other officers 
charged with furnishing the ballots for his precinct, 
for an official ballot. The application must be made 
on a blank form furnished by the county clerk or other 
officers in charge of the ballots. 

Upon receipt of the ballot the voter shall go 
before an officer who is authorized to administer 
oaths and exhibit the ballot to him unmarked; he 
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shall then mark the ballot in the presence of such 
officer and no other person; but in such manner that 
the officer can not see how the ballot is being mark- 
ed. After folding the ballot the same as required 
at the polling place he replaces it in the envelope 
and securely seals it. On the outside of the envel- 
ope is a blank affidavit which he fills out and signs, 
and the officer certifying to the procedure of mark- 
ing the ballot signs in his official capacity. The voter 
returns the ballot thus sealed to the officer who sent 
it to him, and it is the duty of such officer to en- 
close the same unopened together with the applica- 
tion in a larger envelope marked “absent voter’s 
ballot’, and to see that it reaches the judges of the 
election before the polls close on election day. 

After the polls are closed and before the ballot 
box is opened the judges proceed to cast the absent 
voters’ ballots. They shall take each vote separate- 
ly and open the outer envelope, announce the voter’s 
name, compare the signature on the application 
with the one on the ballot envelope, and if his af- 
fidavit proves to be properly executed and the sig- 
natures correspond and he is a qualified voter, they 
shall open the other envelope, take out the ballot, 
endorse it the same as the other ballots and without 
unfolding deposit it in the ballot box. If the elector 
has voted in person during the day or if for any reason 
the ballot is rejected, the ballot envelope is so marked 
and is not opened. 


Absent Voting of Persons in Military Service.— 
The law provides for persons absent in military ser- 
vice to vote for all State officers and on all State-wide 
questions. The Secretary of State sends the ballots 
and all necessary blanks and literature to the com- 
manding officer and when they are returned to him, 
he immediately forwards the sealed envelopes con- 
taining ballots to the respective county clerks; they 
are counted by the county canvassing board. 
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CANVASS OF BALLOTS. 


After the polls are closed the votes are counted. 
The whole number of ballots must correspond to 
the number of names on the poll lists of the clerks. 
The “straight tickets” of all parties are counted 
first and the clerks set the number down in figures 
opposite the names of the respective candidates. 
The judges then proceed to read the names on the 
“split tickets’ and the clerks tally; after all the 
names have been read, the tallied votes on the “‘split 
tickets’? are added to the votes received on the 
“straight tickets’, and the results announced. Re- 
turns from the election precincts are sent to the 
township, city, or county canvassing boards to be 
tabulated. The county clerks send the tabulated re- 
port of State and National officers to the Secretary 
of State. Each board, whether township, city, 
county or State has authority to decide which candi- 
dates are elected within its jurisdiction, except in 
the election of the seven constitutional State officers, 
and in case of tie vote the decision by lot is under 
the supervision of the respective board. Certifi- 
cates of election are issued to the successful candi- 
dates which completes the process of election. 

No Adjournment shall be had nor shall any 
recess be taken after the opening of the polls until all 
votes are counted and the result publicly announced. 

Sale of Ballots.—The ballots are safely kept by 
the county clerk, or other officer to whom they shall 
be delivered, for six months, and if in the mean- 
time the election is not contested in any way they 
are ground and sold and the proceeds deposited with 
the treasury from which the money was originally 
taken toa pay for the ballots. 


VOTING MACHINES. 


The use of voting machines in elections may be 
authorized by a majority vote of the electors of any 
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precinct or other civil division. The machine might 
easily be taken for a large upright piano with a cur- 
tain in front of it; it is about six feet high and eight 
feet long. The front of the machine is covered with 
horizontal rows of small levers with room enough 
between the rows for the names of the candidates. 
An elector may vote a straight party ticket by pul- 
ling down a certain lever, or he may vote a mixed tick- 
et by pulling down the lever over the name of each can- 
didate for whom he desires to vote. When an elect- 
or has voted for all the candidates for any office 
that he is lawfully entitled to vote for, the levers 
automatically lock and he can not vote for any 
more candidates for such office. After he has pull- 
ed down the levers over all the candidates on the 
ticket for whom he desires to vote, he swings a large 
lever at the top which registers his votes, throws 
the small levers back into position, and opens the 
curtain in front of the machine that has concealed 
him from view while voting. When the election is 
over there are no ballots to be counted. The num- 
ber of votes that each candidate has received is 
recorded opposite his name on the back of the ma- 
chine. 


OFFENSES AND PENALTIES 


Any person destroying or suppressing nomina- 
tion papers, forging the official endorsement on any 
ballot, substituting or- counterfeiting the official bal- 
lot, or wilfully delaying the delivery of any ballots is 
liable to a fine of not less than one hundred dollars 
nor more than one thousand dollars and also may be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one year 
nor more than five years. 


Bribery. Any person who shall solicit or re- 
ceive, directly or indirectly, any money, intoxicating 
liquor or other things of value for the purpose of in- 
fluencing his vote, shall be deemed guilty of the infa- 
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mous crime of bribery in elections, and upon convic- 
tion shall be disfranchised for a term of not less than 
five years nor more than fifteen years. 

The penalties for other offenses against the elec- 
tion laws range from five dollars to one thousand 
dollars in fines, and imprisonment in the county jail 
not more than one year. 


Election Officials. The above limit may be 
imposed against election officials who shall be guilty 
of fraud of any kind; or shall refuse to receive the 
vote of any qualified voter, or knowingly permit a per- 
son to vote who is not qualified; or shall open or un- 
fold any ballot presented by a voter, or shall willfully 
neglect to discharge any or all the duties required of 
them in conducting elections. The limit for failure to 
deliver the poll books is a fine not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars and imprisonment in the county jail not 
to exceed six months. 

Intoxicating Liquors.—No person shall be allow- 
ed to drink any intoxicating liquor in, nor shall be 
bring, take, order, or send any such liquor to the 
polling place on registration or election days. 

Electioneering.—No person whatever shall do 
any electioneering or soliciting of votes on election 
day within any polling place or within 100 feet of 
any polling place. (The distance is usually mark- 
ed with a line.) The penalty is a fine of not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars 
for each offense. 

False Swearing, Illegal Voting, Voting More than 
Once, Disorderly Conduct, Betting on Elections, 
Carrying Away or Defacing Poll Books, Destroying 
Posted Lists of Voters, Revealing How Any Elector 
Has Voted, Preventing or Attempting to Prevent Any 
Elector From Voting, are all punishable by fines and 
imprisonment according to the gravity of the offense. 
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CHAPTER III 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN 


On August 26, 1920, the nineteenth amendment 
to the National Constitution was ratified which gave 
unlimited suffrage to women and reads as follows: 
“The right of a citizen of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.”’ 

The constitution of Illinois of 1870 limited the 
right of suffrage to male citizens, but since the Na- 
tional Constitution takes precedence over any State 
Constitution the women of Illinois, together with the 
women of other states, have become fully enfranchis- 
ed. However, the word ‘“‘male’’ still remains in the 
constitution of 1870. 

Although the constitution did not confer upon 
women the right of suffrage, the Legislature had the 
power to grant them the right to vote for such of- 
ficers as were not mentioned in the constitution. 
There were three steps by which the women of IIli- 
nois gained the full suffrage. 


First.—In 1891 they were granted by the Leg- 
islature the privilege of voting for members of school 
boards, for the trustees of the University of Illinois 
and for township school trustees. 


Second.—In 1913 the Legislature added to the 
list the following offices: Presidential electors, 
members of the State board of equalization, clerks 
of the appellate courts, county surveyors, members 
of the board of assessors, members of the board of 
review, sanitary district trustees and all officers 
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of cities, villages and towns (except police magis- 
trate), and the following township officers: supervis- 
ors, town clerk, collector, assessor and highway com- 
missioners. : 

The law further provided that women could 
vote upon all questions and propositions submitted 
to the electors of any municipality or other politi- 
cal division of the State, and that they might partic- 
ipate and vote at the annual and special town meet- 
ings. 


Third—In 1920 the nineteenth amendment to the 
National Constitution was ratified. 


CHAPTER IV 


GOVERNMENT OF ILLINOIS’ 


State Government. 


The State of Illinois has operated under three 
constitutions; the constitutions of 1818, 1848 and 
1870. In the meantime the electors have rejected - 
two proposed constitutions; one in 1862 and one in 
1922. At present the State derives its powers from 
the constitution of 1870 with its amendments and ~ 
the various statutes enacted by the General Assem- - 
bly. 

There are two methods provided for amending 
the present constitution: Fvrst—Whenever' two- 
thirds of the members of each House of the General 
Assembly shall by vote decide that a convention is 
necessary to revise, alter or amend the constitution, 
the question is submitted to the voters at the next 
general election. If the proposition carries by a 
majority of all the electors voting at the election, 
the next Legislature provides for the convention. 
The convention consists of two members from each 
Senatorial district. The constitutional convention 
may propose any number of amendments, or it may 
propose an entirely new constitution, which shall 
be submitted to the electors at a special election 
and is adopted or rejected by a majority vote. 


Second—An amendment may be proposed by 
either House of the General Assembly and if it 





1Sourees. Constitution of Illinois 1870. IMlinois Ba: Book 1923-24. 
Constitutional Convention Bulletin No. 11, p. 919 
Smith’s Revised Statutes, chs. 14, 15, 24, 24%, 31, 34, 35, 36, 37, 46, 48, 
68, 78. 111. 122, 128, 124, 125, 127, 130, 189; ch. 28, §$§-190- 230, 322-340. 
Session Laws 1923. 
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passes by a two-thirds vote of all the members elect- 
ed in both Houses it shall be submitted to the elect- 
ors of the State at the next election of members to 
the General Assembly. If the majority of the elect- 
ors voting at such election vote for the proposed 
amendment it becomes a part of the constitution. 
Thus an amendment may be lost, although there 
are more votes cast for it than against it. Amend- 
ments to only one article may be submitted at one 
time, and to the same article not oftener than once in 
four years. 

The officers provided for in the constitution are 
as follows: Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, Auditor of Public Accounts, Treas- 
urer, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Attor- 
ney General, members of the General Assembly, 
Judges and clerk of the Supreme Court and of the 
Superior Court of Cook County, judges and clerks 
of the Circuit Court, County and Probate Courts, 
County Recorder of Deeds, State’s attorneys, county 
treasurers, county superintendents of schools, cor- 
oners, sheriffs, justices of the peace, police magis- 
trates, and county commissioners. 


Departments of Government 


“The powers of the government of this State are 
divided into three distinct departments—the Legis- 
lative, Executive and Judicia!.’’ 


Legislative Department 

The legislative power is vested in the General 
Assembly, commonly referred to as the State Legis- 
lature, which consists of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. The members of both Houses are 
elected by the people. The regular session of the 
Legislature commences on the Wednesday next after 
the first Monday in January following the election. 
All extra sessions are called by the Governor. 
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The Legislature is the law making body of the 
State. Bills may be originated in either House; but 
they must be passed by both Houses by a majority of 
all members elected,* and be signed by the presiding 
officer of each House before they are presented to the 
Governor for his signature. In case the Governor 
should veto a bill, the Legislature can pass the bill 
over his veto by a two-thirds vote of all members 
elected in both Houses. If the Governor does not 
return a bill within ten days (Sunday excepted) 
after it has been presented to him, it becomes a law 
without his signature. All laws take effect on the first 
day of the following July after their enactment, un- 
less otherwise directed in case of emergency. 

The returns of every election for Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor of 
Public Accounts, and Attorney General, or for State 
Treasurer and Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
shall be sent to the Secretary of State addressed to 
the “Speaker of the House of Representatives,’’ who 
shall, immediately after the organization of the 
House, open the same in the presence of a majority 
of each House of the General Assembly, who shall 
for that purpose assemble in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. The person having the highest 
number of votes for each of such offices shall be de- 
clared elected. In the event of a tie vote for any of- 
fice the General Assembly by joint ballot selects one of 
such candidates for such office. 

Each member of the General Assembly receives 
a salary of three thousand five hundred dollars every 

*Note.—For a bill to pass, it must have a majority of all members 
elected, and to pass over the Governor’s veto it must have a two- 
thirds vote of all members elected ; not simply a majority or two-thirds 
vote of those voting on the measure. 

A member of the Legislature cannot be neutral; he must be either 
for or against a bill; he cannot shirk his duty by remaining silent; 
for, by not voting, he serves the purpose of the opposition as effectually 
as if he had voted against the bill. 

Some persons might be led to believe that a member, promising not 
to vote on either side, is doing a half-favor for friends of a bill. This 


is not the case; he is helping to defeat the bill without the courage of 
saying so. 
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two years, payable during the first regular session 
of the General Assembly held after the general elec- 
tion for members of the House of Representatives. 
Each member also receives a sum of fifty dollars for 
each session and an allowance for traveling ex- 
penses. 

THE SENATE 

The Senate is composed of fifty-one members; 
one from each of the senatorial districts in the State. 
Senators from the even numbered districts are 
elected at the same time as the Governor in the years 
divisable by four. Those from the odd numbered 
districts are elected in the even numbered years not 
divisable by four. 

No person is eligible to the office of Senator who 
has not been for five years a resident of the State 
and of the senatorial district two years preceding his 
election, and who is not at least twenty-five years of 
age. 

The Senate elects a President pro tempore, who is a 
member of the Senate, and who serves when the 
Lieutenant Governor for any reason is not present. 

All impeachments shall be tried by the Senate 
and it takes a two-thirds vote of all Senators elected 
to convict. When the Governor of the State is tried 
the Chief Justice presides. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House of Representatives is composed of one 
hundred and fifty-three members; three members 
from each of the fifty-one senatorial districts. The 
entire body is elected every even numbered year. 

The presiding officer is called the Speaker of 
the House. He is always a member of the House 
and is elected by that body. In case the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor and President pro tempore of 
the Senate become incapable of performing the 
duties of Governor, the same shall devolve upon the 
Speaker of the House. 
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The residence requirements are the same for 
Senators and Representatives. A Representative 
shall be at least twenty-one years of age. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
to institute impeachment proceedings. 


Executive Department 


“The executive department shall consist of a Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Treasurer, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and Attorney General: 
who shall, each, with the exception of the Treasurer, 
hold his office for a term of four years from the 
second Monday in January next after his election.”’ 
The Treasurer holds his office for two years and is 
not eligible to serve two consecutive terms. 


GOVERNOR 


“The supreme executive power shall be vested in 
the Governor, who shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. He is commander-in-chief of 
the military and naval forces of the State (except 
when they shall be called into the service of the 
United States) and may call out the same to help 
execute the laws, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions.”’ 

His principal duties are as follows: To inform the 
General Assembly of the condition of the State and 
recommend measures that he may deem expedient; 
to call extra sessions of the General Assembly; to 
adjourn the General Assembly in cases of disagree- 
ment between the two Houses with respect to the 
-time of adjournment; to appoint certain officers with 
the consent of the Senate; to make appointments to 
fill vacancies; to remove from office for cause any 
officer he has appointed; to grant reprieves, com- 
mutations and pardons of convicts; to sign or veto 
bills passed by the General Assembly. 
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He is ex-officio member of the board of trustees 
of the University of Illinois, of the Normal School 
Board of the five normal schools, and of a number of 
other boards and commissions. 

No person is eligible to the office of Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor who has not attained the age of 
thirty-five years, and who has not been a citizen of 
the United States and of this State for five years. 
The annual salary is twelve thousand dollars. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 

In case of death, conviction on impeachment, 
resignation, absence from the State or other dis- 
ability of the Governor, the powers, duties and 
emoluments of the office shall devolve upon the 
Lieutenant Governor. He is President of the Senate 
and has a vote only when the Senate is equally 
divided. The annual salary is five thousand dollars. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Secretary of State is the keeper of the 
“Great Seal of the State of Illinois;” he has charge 
of the records of the State; he is custodian of the 
property, buildings, and grounds belonging to the 
State situated in the city of Springfield; he calls the 
House. of Representatives to order at the opening of 
each new Assembly and presides until the temporary 
speaker has been chosen and takes his seat; he certi- 
tifies the official acts of the Governor; he cer- 
tifies all laws enacted by the Legislature; he is ex- 
officio secretary of the Court of Claims; and per- 
forms such other duties as may be required by law. 
He is required to give bond for one hundred thous- 
and dollars. The annual salary is seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


AUDITOR OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 


The Auditor keeps all the accounts of the State; 
he keeps account of all moneys due the State or 
which may be paid into the State treasury, and signs 
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orders to the Treasurer to receive the same; he signs 
all warrants for moneys paid out by the Treasurer 
and countersigns all receipts given by him. His 
bond is fifty thousand dollars, or more if required. 
The annual salary is seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

TREASURER 


On order of the Auditor of Public Accounts the 
Treasurer receives money due the State. If the 
Treasurer should receive money without an order 
from the Auditor, he would be removed from office. 
He keeps account of all money received and pays out 
the same on warrant of the Auditor. His bond is 
five hundred thousand dollars and an additional 
amount when required. The annual salary is ten 
thousand dollars. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction super- 
vises the common and public schools in the State; 
grants State certificates to teachers; is the legal ad- 
visor of school officers; advises and assists the county 
superintendents of schools; and has the power to 
have school funds due from the State withheld from 
the county superintendents, school officers’ or 
peace te who have not met the requirements of the 
aw. 

He is ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Illinois and of the Normal School 
Board of the five normal school in the State. The 
annual salary is seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The Attorney General represents the State. 
before the Supreme court in cases in which the State 
is interested. Upon request he gives written opinions 
upon constitutional or legal questions to the Gover- 
nor, to the other State officers, and to either branch 
of the Legislature. When, in his judgment, the in- 
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terest of the State requires it, he shall attend the 
trial of any party accused of crime, and assist in the 
prosecution. He performs other duties that may be 
required. The annual salary is ten thousand dollars. 


TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


To the seven State offices created by the consti- 
tution, the statutes enacted by the General Assem- 
bly, have added the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. There are nine members and they are 
the only other officers that are elected by the people of 
the State as a whole. Three trustees are elected 
every even numbered year at the general election in 
November. Their term of office is six years from the 
second Tuesday in March following their election. 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 


In 1917 the Legislature abolished a large num- 
ber of boards and commissions and transferred their 
duties to relative departments in the civil adminis- 
trative code created for the purpose of unifying and 
centralizing related powers and functions. All 
offices created by the civil_administrative code shall 
be filled by appointment of the Governor by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. There 
are nine departments and the head of each depart- 
ment is called a director. The departments are sub- 
divided into boards and commissions employing 
more than two hundred officials, a number of whom 
serve without compensation; the others serve with sal- 
aries ranging from five hundred to seven thousand 
dollars. 

DEPARTMENTS 


The Department of Finance.—The principal 
functions of this department are to prescribe and 
install a uniform system of bookkeeping, accounting 
and reporting; to study the whole field of govern- 
mental needs, to prepare and to submit to the Gover- 
nor a State budget, and to perform other duties per- 
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taining to State finances. The tax commission is in- 
cluded in this department. 


The Department of Agriculture is charged with 
the administration of all State laws relative to foods 
and dairies, animal industry and veterinary science, 
game and fish, apiary inspection and plant industry. 


The Department of Labor has for its general 
functions the improvement of labor conditions. The 
department enforces the inspection laws having to 
do with licensed employment agencies; enforces the 
laws regulating factories, workshops stores and 
other industries where labor is empioved; supervises 
and regulates all State free employment agencies. 


The Department of Mines and Minerals enforces 
the State laws relative to the operation of mines, 
the condition under which the miners work, mine in- 
spection, and the investigation of fires and other acci- 
dents. 

The Department of Public Works and Buildings 
supervises and has charge of all construction work 
such as highways, canals and waterways, public 
buildings, monuments and memorials. It supervises 
the State printing and purchases all supplies for the 
other State departments. © 


The Department of Public Welfare is charged 
with the administration of all charitable and penal 
institutions in the State; the provision of humane 
and scientific treatment of our unfortunates and 
their education so far as possible; the study of the 
causes of delinquency:and mental, moral and physi- 
cal defects. The department investigates and re- 
ports fully to the Governor on all applications for 
pardons. 

The Department of Health is charged with the 
administration of all State health and sanitation 
laws, and has general supervision of the interests of 
health and lives of the people of the State. 
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The Department of Trade and Commerce ad- 
ministers the laws relating to insurance, grain in- 
spection, fire prevention, weights and measures, the 
purity of illuminating oils and gasoline. The Illinois 
Commerce Commission which regulates the public util- 
ities, is included in this department. 


Department of Registration and Education has 
supervision of the five normal schools of the State; 
it acts as an investigating body for the other de- 
partments through the State surveys, (Geological, 
Natural History, and Water), and the State Museum; 
it is charged with the administration of laws regu- 
lating architecture, barbering, chiropody, dentistry, 
embalming, horse shoeing, medicine, nursing, opto- 
metry, pharmacy, plumbing, structural engineering, 
and veterinary medicine, and has an examining 
board for each of these professions, trades and oc- 
cupations. 

COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Court of Claims is an important auxiliary to 
the Executive Department of the State Government. 
It consists of three judges appointed by the Governor 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
duty of this court is to hear and determine claims 
against the State, and to determine the liability of the 
State for accidental injuries or death suffered in the 
course of employment by any employe of the State. 

No appropriation shall be made by the General 
Assembly to pay any claim or demand over which 
the Court of Claims is given jurisdiction, unless an 
award thereof has been made by the Court. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The civil service includes all service rendered to 
and paid by the State or Nation other than that per- 
taining to the naval or military affairs. 

In addition to the elective offices the State has a 
large army of civil employes numbering over ten 
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thousand. Fo r the most part these employes were 
formerly selected for political reasons without much 
regard. as to fitness. 

In 1905 the State Civil Service Law was enacted 
whereby a civil service commission consisting of three 
members is appointed by the Governor. This commis- 
sion provides for examinations under the classified 
service before appointments are made. The examin- 
ations are free to all citizens of the State and no ques- 
tions are allowed regarding political or religious 
opinions. The applicant who ranks highest in the ex- 
amination is the one recommended for appointment. 
About three-fourths of the State employes are under 
classified civil service. The law is sometimes evaded 
by making temporary appointments. 


Judicial Department 


. The Judicial powers of the State are vested in 

one Supreme Court, the Appellate, Circuit, County, 
and Probate courts, justices of the peace, police 
magistrates, and in such courts as may be created 
by law in and for cities and incorporated towns. The 
judges of the Supreme Court and for the ‘Circuit 
Courts are elected on the first Monday in June for the 
purpose of separating their election date from the gen- 
eral election and of removing the courts as far as pos- 
sible from party politics. 


SUPREME COURT 


“The Supreme Court shall consist of seven 
judges,”’ one elected from each of seven judicial dis- 
tricts, ‘‘and shall have original jurisdiction in cases 
relating to the revenue, in mandamus and habeas 
corpus,* and appellate jurisdiction in all other cases. 
One of the said judges shall be Chief Justice; four 

*Mandamus. <A writ issued by a superior court and directed to 
some inferior tribunal, corporation or person having authority, com- 


manding the performance of some specified duty. Habeas Corpus. A 
writ having for its object to bring a party before a court or judge. 
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shall constitute a quorum, and the concurrence of 
four shall be necessary to every decision.” The 
judges serve for terms of nine years each. No per- 
son is eligible to the office of judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he shall be at least thirty years of age 
and shall have resided five years in the State next 
preceding the election, and shall be a resident in the 
district from which he is elected. The terms of the 
court are held at Springfield in the Supreme Court 
building. The annual salary of each judge elected 
after the first Monday in June 1924 shall be- fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

One clerk of the Supreme Court is elected every 
six years at the general election in November. His 
annual salary is seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


APPELLATE COURTS 


There are four Appellate Courts in the State, one 
in each of the appellate court districts. There are 
three judges of each court chosen by the Supreme 
court from judges of the circuit courts in their re- 
spective districts. The term of the appellate court 
judge is three years. At least two judges must agree 
in every decision. No judge shall sit in review upon 
cases decided by him in the lower courts. Branch 
appellate courts may be created when there are | 
sufficient number of cases pending. The appellate 
courts have no original jurisdiction, they review 
cases appealed to them from the lower courts. In 
some cases their decision is final: and in others an 
appeal may be made to the Supreme Court. 

There is one clerk of the appellate court in each 
district, elected at the general election in November. 


CIRCUIT COURTS 


There are eighteen judicial circuits. Cook 
County is not numbered; it comprises one entire cir- 
cuit and has twenty judges. The other seventeen 
circuits are numbered and have three judges for 
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each circuit. Circuit judges serve for a term of six 
years. The circuit courts have both original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 

A clerk of the circuit court is elected in every 
county at the regular election of county officers and 
serves for four years. 


COUNTY COURTS 

There is one county judge and one clerk of the 
eounty court in each county. Their term of office is 
tour years. They are elected at the general election 
of county officers in November, and enter upon their 
duties the first Monday in December after election. 

The county courts are courts of record; they 
have original jurisdiction in all matters of probate; 
settlement of estates; appointment of guardians and — 
conservators; in matters relating to apprentices; in 
proceedings for the collection of taxes and assess- 
ments. They have concurrent jurisdiction with cir- 
cuit courts in certain cases where the amount 
claimed, or the value of the property in controversy 
does not exceed one thousand dollars; and in crimi- 
nal cases where the punishment is not imprisonment 
in the penitentiary or death. 


PROBATE COURTS 

Counties having a population of over seventy 
thousand may have a probate judge and a clerk of the 
probate court. They are elected at the same time as 
the county judge and county clerk and serve for the 
same length of time. 

Probate courts have original jurisdiction in all 
probate matters. The county and probate judges 
may interchange with, and hold court for each other, 
and perform each other’s duties when they find it 
necessary or convenient. 


SUPERIOR COURT OF COOK COUNTY 


The superior court of Cook County was created 
by the state constitution of 1870, and takes the place 
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of the old superior court of Chicago. Cook County 
is the only county in the state having this court. It 
has the same jurisdiction and power as the circuit 
court. 

There are now twenty-eight judges of the super- 
ior court, they hold office for six years but are not all 
elected at the same time. 

The clerk of the superior court is elected every 
four years, at the general election in November. 


CRIMINAL COURT OF COOK COUNTY 


This court is also peculiar to the county of Cook, 
and was created by the constitution of 1870 out of 
the Recorder’s Court of the city of Chicago. It has 
the same jurisdiction as a circuit court in all cases of 
a criminal nature arising in Cook County. There are 
no special judges elected for this court. It is pre- 
sided over by judges from the circuit court and 
superior court of Cook County. 

The clerk of the criminal court is elected at the 
same time and for the same length of term as the 
clerk of the superior court. 


JUVENILE COURTS 

In counties having over five hundred thousand pop- 
ulation (Cook County is the only one), the judges of 
the circuit court selects one of their number to be the 
judge of the juvenile court. In other counties, the 
juvenile court is in the hands of the county judge. 

This court has the care, guardianship, and con- 
trol of “dependent,” “‘neglected,’ and “delinquent” 
children. 

It is within the power of this court to take a child 
away from its parents or guardians when they are 
immoral, or otherwise unfit to care for it, or when it 
is for the best interest of the child, and place it 
under the guardianship of some suitable person ap- 
pointed by the court. 
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If in the judgment of the court it is to the best 
interests of the state and to the best interests of the 
child, it may be committed to some institution such 
as the St. Charles School for Boys, or State Training 
School for Girls, or to some association that will re- 
ceive it. 

If a parent or parents are able to contribute to 
the support of a child taken in charge by the court, 
the judge may require them to pay a reasonable sum 
toward its support. 

In case the parent or parents are poor and un- 
able to provide for the child, but are otherwise 
proper guardians, the child may be allowed to stay 
with the parents and the judge may designate a cer- 
tain amount to be paid for the care of the child. 

Under the Mothers’ Pension Fund Act an al- 
lowance is granted under certain conditions to 
mothers with small children. This allowance shall 
not exceed fifteen dollars per month when a mother 
has but one child under fourteen years of age, and 
in counties having a population of over three hun- 
dred thousand the allowance shall not exceed twen- 
ty-five dollars; if she has more than one child under 
such age, the relief granted shall not exceed ten 
dollars per month for each additional child, and in 
counties having a population of over three hundred 
thousand the allowance shall not exceed fifteen dol- 
lars for each additional child. The husband, if un- 
able to work, may remain in the home provided his 
presence is not a menace to the physical and moral 
welfare of the mother and children; otherwise the 
judge requires that provision be made for his care 
elsewhere. 

The judge may appoint one or more probation 
officers. The probation officer makes investigations 
as may be required by the court regarding a child 
that has been reported; is present when the child’s 
case is heard; takes charge of the child before and 
after trial as the court may direct; and in cases 
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where relief is granted, visits and supervises the 
families, under the direction of the court. 

One object of the juvenile court is to give youth- 
ful offenders and neglected children a chance. A 
child can not be confined with an adult prisoner nor 
be kept in the same enclosure; and no child under 
twelve years of age can be committed to a jail or to 
a police station. 


POLICE MAGISTRATE 

Cities, villages, and incorporated towns may 
elect one police magistrate every four years at the 
regular city election. The year of their election is 
not the same in all parts of the state. They have the 
same jurisdiction as justices of the peace; but a jus- 
tice of the peace can not hold the office of police 
magistrate. 

CITY COURTS 

A city having a population of three thousand, or 
over, may establish a city court with one or more 
judges (not exceeding five), according to popula- 
tion. Such city may also elect one clerk of the city 
court. To establish a city court, the proposition 
must be submitted to the voters of the city at an elec- 
tion, and must pass by two-thirds of the votes cast 
at such election. 

The judges and clerk of the city court are elected 
in the same manner as other city officers; but not at 
the same time, and hold office for a term of four 
years. The city officials fix the time of election. 

The city court has concurrent jurisdiction with 
the circuit court in all civil and criminal cases arising 
within the city. 


MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 


The city of Chicago does not have a city court as 
do some other cities in the state, but has what is called 
a municipal court. 

Under an amendment to the State Constitution, 
the city of Chicago was granted the right to abolish 
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the offices of justice of the peace, police magistrate, 
and constable; these offices were abolished in 1907 
and the municipal court was established. Branch 
courts are held in different parts of the. city. 

Cases formerly tried by justices of the peace and 
police magistrates are under the jurisdiction of this 
court; it also has jurisdiction in certain cases where 
the amount in controversy does not exceed one 
thousand dollars, and in certain criminal cases 
where the punishment is not confinement in the peni- 
tentiary, or death. The office of constable is taken 
by the bailiff of the court’ who performs such duties 
as are usually performed by sheriffs. There is also 
a clerk of the court, whose duties are practically the 
same as those of a clerk of the circuit court. 

There are thirty-seven judges of the municipal 
court; one of whom is the chief justice, the others 
are associate judges. 

The judges, clerk, and bailiff serve for terms of 
six years each. 


County Government 


The counties are subordinate to the State and 
derive their powers from the same source—the con- 
stitution of 1870 and the statutes enacted by the 
General Assembly. There are one hundred and 
two counties in the State. 

Each county is a body politic aril corporate, and 
as such may sue and be sued, and has the power to 
purchase and hold real estate and personal proper- 
ty; to sell or lease its property; to make contracts; 
to enforce laws for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals; to cause to be erected and maintained a 
sanitarium for the care and treatment of tuberculosis 
where such sanitarium has been authorized; to 
cause to be erected and maintained a detention home 
for the temporary care and custody of dependent 
and delinquent children; to cause to be erected suit- 
able buildings and to maintain a county hospital for 
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the care of the sick and other persons who may be 
proper charges upon the county; to purchase and hold 
real estate for the preservation of forests, and for 
the purpose of preserving historical spots; to appro- 
priate funds for the control of tuberculosis among 
domestic cattle; to take all necessary measures to pre- 
vent forest fires and to encourage the planting of 
trees. The powers of the county shall be exercised 
by the county board. 


COUNTY BOARD 


The county board has the care and custody of all 
real and personal property owned by the county. It 
has the power to manage the county funds and 
county business, except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided; to appropriate a sum not to exceed three hun- 
dred dollars to be used for educational or agricul- 
tural exhibits at the county fair; a sum not to exceed 
two hundred and fifty dollars for a poultry exhibit; 
a sum not to exceed three hundred dollars for the 
county farmers’ institute; a sum not to exceed five 
thousand dollars per annum to associations or- 
ganized for the improvement of general agricultural 
or home conditions. It is the duty of the board to 
provide and keep in repair the court house, jail and 
other county buildings; to provide proper rooms and 
furniture for the courts of record in the county; to 
provide suitable rooms, books, stationery, printing 
and postage for the county offices; to select the 
grand jurors and to submit the lists from which the 
petit jurors are drawn, except in Cook County a jury 
commission of three members is appointed by the 
judges of the courts of record; to submit lists of 
names from which the State Department of Public 
Works and Buildings determines by competitive exam- 
ination the person or persons best fitted for the office 
‘of county superintendent of highways, and from the 
number found eligible the county board appoints the 
superintendent. 
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There are three kinds of county boards— 


1. Board of County Commissioners.—In the 
sixteen counties not under township organization 
three commissioners are elected by the entire coun- 
ty; one each year for a term of three years. They 
are elected at the regular county election in Novem- 
ber and enter upon their duties the first Monday in 
December after election. The commissioners consti- 
tute the board of health and board of review for the 
county. 

2. County Board of Supervisors.—In the eighty- 
four counties under township organization outside 
of Cook county, the board consists of one supervisor 
from each township in the county and assistant 
supervisors in townships of sufficient population. 
(See Township Government.) Supervisors in one- 
half the townships are elected every year. The 
chairman of the board of supervisors and two citi- 
zens appointed by the county judge constitute the 
county board of review. 


3. Cook County Board of Commissioners.—The 
affairs of Cook County are managed by.a board of 
fifteen commissioners, ten of whom are elected from 
the city of Chicago and five from the towns outside 
of the city. The members are elected every four 
years at the regular county election in November 
and enter upon their duties the same time as other 
county officers. The Cook County board has exten- 
sive extra duties among which is to appoint a num- 
ber of important committees and officials. 


COUNTY OFFICERS 

Election.—The first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November. 

Term of Office.—Four years unless otherwise 
stated. 

Salaries.—The salaries of county officers vary ac- 
cording to the class of the county based upon the 
number of inhabitants as ascertained by the federal 
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census of the year 1900. Counties are classified as 
follows: First Class—Counties containing a popu- 
lation not exceeding twenty-five thousand. Second 
Class—Counties containing a population over twenty- 
five thousand and not exceeding one hundred thousand. 
Third Class—Counties containing a population exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand. Cook is the only third 
class county. 


Qualifications.—No one may be elected to a 
county office who has not been a resident of this 
State for one year before election. 


Re-Election.—The sheriff and treasurer are et 
eligible to serve for two consecutive terms. 


DUTIES 


Sheriff.—The sheriff is custodian of the court 
house and jail except as otherwise provided. He 
serves writs and processes from the courts of record 
in the county. He is conservator of the peace, pre- 
vents crime, and suppresses riots. In counties not 
under township organization he is the district and 
county collector of taxes. He is responsible for the 
actions of his deputies. If a prisoner is lynched 
while in the custody of the sheriff the Governor de- 
clares the office vacant. 

Coroner.— The coroner holds inquests in cases of 
death from unknown causes or from violence. He 
acts as sheriff when the office of sheriff is vacant; 
while acting in such capacity he has the same 
powers and is liable to the same penalties as the 
sheriff. 

Clerk.—The county clerk is the keeper of the 
seal of the county. He keeps a record of all notaries 
public, justices of the peace and constables in the 
county; keeps a record of births and deaths; files all 
wills entered for probate; issues marriage licenses 
and records the certificates when returned; lists the 
real estate in the county to be assessed and prepares 
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the tax books for the use of assessors; acts as clerk 
of the county court and county board and performs 
many other duties that are required. He has exten- 
sive election duties. For the State and county elec- 
tions he has the ballots printed for the entire county; 
is on the county canvassing board; sends returns of 
State officers to the Secretary of State; issue cer- 
tificates of election to the county officers and performs 
other duties. The clerk of Cook County is ex-officio 
clerk of all the townships within the city limits of Chi- 
cago. He is also comptroller of financial affairs with a 
long list of important duties attached. 


Treasurer.—The treasurer keeps an account of 
all money belonging to the county and pays out the 
same on order of the county board. He is ex-officio 
assessor in counties not under township organization, 
and is ex-officio collector and supervisor of assess- 
ments in counties under township organization. The 
treasurer of Cook County is ex-officio collector and 
supervisor of the townships within the city limits. 

Surveyor.—The surveyor makes all surveys that 
he may be called upon to make in his county. 

County Superintendent of Schools.—The superin- 
tendent visits all the schools in the county; gives ad- 
vice to teachers and school officers that he may deem 
expedient; issues teachers’ certificates; holds insti- 
tutes, and performs other specified duties. 

States Attorney.—The states attorney defends 
all actions brought against the county and prose- 
cutes all actions brought against all offenders of the 
law in the county, either civil or criminal. He gives 
his opinion without fee, to any officer of the county 
and to justices of the peace, upon any question of 
law in which the county may be concerned. He 
assists the Attorney General whenever it may be 
necessary, and performs other duties. 


Recorder.—The recorder records deeds, mort- 
gages, contracts and other important documents -in 
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books provided for that purpose. In a county that 
requires the recorder to keep a set of books showing 
complete abstracts of title to real estate, he is 
authorized to make certified copies of abstracts and 
to charge certain fees according to the class of the 
county. Certificates of discharge of members of the 
military, aviation and naval forces of the United 
States are recorded free. In counties of less than 
sixty thousand inhabitants the clerk of the circuit 
court shall be ex-officio recorder of deeds. 


Auditor.—Counties, under township organiza- 
tion containing over seventy-five thousand and less 
than three hundred thousand inhabitants, elect a 
county auditor. He audits all claims against the 
county and recommends the payment or rejection of 
bills. He keeps a record of contracts entered into 
by the county board and county officers, and per- 
forms numerous other duties. In Cook County the 
auditor is appointed by the county commissioners. 


Board of Assessors in Cook County.—The assess- 
ments of all property both real and personal in Cook 
County is under the supervision of the board of 
assessors. The board consists of five members who 
serve for a term of six years each. Either one or 
two are elected every even numbered year. 


Board of Review in Cook County.—The Board of 
review consists of three members who hold office for 
a term of six years each. One is elected every even 
numbered year. They revise the whole or any part 
of the assessments. They assess all property subject 
to assessment that has been overlooked by the board 
of assessors, and make necessary alterations in the 
description of property. They also hear and deter- 
mine applications for exemption from taxation of 
certain property, and for a reduction in the valua- 
tion of property. 

Highway Commissioners.—Counties not under 
township organization are divided into road dis- 
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tricts with one commissioner and a clerk. The clerk 
is ex officio treasurer of the road and bridge fund. 
These officers serve for terms of four years each. 


Township Government 


There are three kinds of townships, each estab- 
lished for a distinct purpose— 

1.—The Congressional Township, used in the 
United States land survey for the purpose of 
describing land. Each is as nearly six miles square as 
it is possible to make it. 

2. The School Township, established from con- 
gressional townships solely for school purposes. 

3. The Organized Township, a subdivision of 
the county, and subordinate thereto, organized for 
local government with its town meetings and town 
officers. No two townships in the State may have the 
same name. 

“ORGANIZED TOWNSHIPS 


Town Meetings. The regular town meetings 
are held on the first Tuesday in April for the purpose 
of electing township officers and for the transaction 
of township business. Special meetings may be held 
upon the call of the supervisor, town clerk, and a 
justice of the peace, or upon the call of any two of 
these officers and fifteen voters of the township. The 
presiding officer at the town meetings is called a mod- 
erator. 

Election.—On the first Tuesday in April. 


Term of Office.—Two years unless otherwise 
specified; term begins the first Monday in May after 
the election. 


Qualifications.—No one is eligible to a township 
office who is not a legal voter and who has not been 
a resident of the township for one year before elec- 


tion. 
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OFFICERS 


Supervisor.—The most important office is that of 
supervisor. He is ex-officio overseer of the poor in 
his township; he is ex-officio treasurer of the road 
and bridge fund, and is virtually treasurer of his 
township, but not of the school fund; the supervisor, 
clerk, and justices of the peace constitute the board 
of auditors of the township; the supervisor is ex- 
officio judge of the election in his township, except 
as otherwise provided by law. Beside his duties in 
the township, the supervisor is a member of the 
county board. 

Assistant Supervisors are elected according to 
population. One assistant may be elected for a 
township having a population of four thousand and 
an additional assistant for every additional two 
thousand five hundred additional inhabitants. . They 
are members of the county board but have no town- 
ship duties. 

Clerk.—The clerk keeps a record of the town 
meetings; calls the meetings'to order and presides 
until the moderator is elected; files with the county 
clerk the list of officers elected in the township and 
notifies such officers of their election. He is clerk 
for the highway commissioner of the township. 


Assessor.—The assessor receives the necessary 
books and blanks from the supervisor of assessments 
(county treasurer), and after assessing the property 
in the township he returns them to the same officer. 


Highway Commissioner.—The highway commis- 
sioner has general charge of roads and bridges in the 
township, keeps the same in repair and improves 
them so far as practicable. The term of office is four 
years. 

Justices of the Peace.—There are two in number 
who hold their office for four years. The number 
may be increased according to population, but not 
more than five men can be elected in one township or 
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precinct. They have jurisdiction in certain cases 
where the amount claimed is not over two hundred 
dollars. Counties not under township organization 
elect two justices of the peace in each voting pre- 
cinct at the regular county election in November; 
they serve for four years from the first Monday in 
December following. 

Constables.—They are elected under the same 
conditions and are the same in number as justices of 
the peace. They keep the peace by arresting all 
offenders of the law, and serve writs issued by jus- 
tices of the peace or police magistrates. 

The Township Government of Cook County, out- 
side the city limits of Chicago is the same as in the 
counties under township organization in other parts 
of the State, except that the supervisors and 
assistant supervisors of such townships are not mem- 
bers of the county board. Township government 
has practically been abolished in the townships lying 
wholly within the city limits of Chicago. 


SCHOOLS 
Elections. All School elections are held on the 
second Saturday in April unless otherwise stated. 
School Townships.—Each Congressional town- 
ship constitutes a township for school purposes, pro- 
visions being made for consolidating fractional town- 
ships. The school township has but four township of- 
ficers—three trustees and one treasurer. One trustee 
is elected each year and serves three years. The elec- 
tion is on the first Tuesday in April where the boun- 
daries of the school townships coincide with the boun- 
daries of organized townships, and in townships where 
boundaries do not coincide the election is held on the 
second Saturday in April. Every even numbered year 
the trustees elect a treasurer, who acts as custodian of 
the township and district school fund and is ex-officio 
clerk of the board of trustees. A school trustee or di- 
rector is not eligible to be elected as treasurer. 
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School Districts—The townships are divided 
into school districts which are known by number and 
governed by school boards. 

A School District having a population of less 
than one thousand, and not governed by any special 
Act, elects a board of directors consisting of three 
members, one of whom is elected each year for a term 
of three years. 

A School District of not less than one thous- 
and and not more than one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and not governed by any special Act, elects a 
board of education consisting of a president and six 
members, and three additional members for every ad- 
ditional ten thousand inhabitants. Provided, howev- 
er, that in no case shall the board consist of more than 
fifteen members. The president and one third of the 
board are elected annually. A proposition to extend 
the tenure of office of the president to a term of. two 
years or of three years may be submitted at any school 
election or special election, and if carried the term of 
office shall be for either two or three years as specified 
in the proposition. The president shall preside at all 
meetings but shall have no vote except in cast of a 
tie. 

A Kindergarten may be established in connec- 
tion with any public school upon petition signed by a 
majority of the parents or guardians of children be- 
tween the ages of four and six years residing within 
the school district. Such petition must be signed by 
at least fifty persons living withint one mile of the 
school. The necessary expenses are paid from the 
school funds of the district. 


A Gommunity GonsolidatedSchool District 
may be organized by uniting contiguous territory 
bounded by school district lines. A petition for such 
consolidation must be signed by twenty per cent or 
two hundred legal voters residing within such terri- 
tory. In order to carry the proposition, there must be 
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a majority vote both inside the corporate limits of any 
city, town or village that may be situated within such 
contiguous territory and by a majority vote in the ter- 
ritory situated outside of such corporate limits. The 
board of education consists of a president and six 
members. Free transportation is provided for pupils 
residing at a distantce from the school. 


Township High Schools.—Upon petition of fifty 
legal voters atownship may establish a township 
high school by a majority vote of the electors voting 
at an election held for such purpose. The board of ed- 
ucation elected shall consist of five members, two of 
whom shall serve for one year, two for two years and 
one for three years. At all subsequent elections the 
member or members shall be elected for terms of three 
years each. 


Community High Schools.—Upon petition of five 
per cent of the legal voters residing in any compact 
and contiguous territory, in which there would be a 
probable attendance of seventy-five or more students, 
whether in the same or different townships, and in- 
cluding within its hmits a community center, a com- 
munity high school may be established in such terri- 
tory, by a majority vote of the electors voting at an 
election held for such purpose. The board of educa- 
tion shall consist of five members elected on the third 
Saturday in April in the same manner as for a town- 
ship high school. 


The Non-High School District includes all the 
parts of the county wherein there is no high school. It 
is organized for the purpose of levying a tax to pay the 
tuition of the eighth grade graduates to a recognized 
high school. The board of education consists of three 
members, one elected each year. The county superin- 
tendent is ex-officio member of the board and secre- 
tary thereof but has no vote. 
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In Cities of More Than One Hundred 
Thousand Inhabitants the board of education 
shall consist of eleven members appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the council. They serve 
for a term of five years each. Two are appointed 
each year except that one year out of five, three are 
appointed. The board elects annually, from its own 
number, a president and a vice president. 


Cities, Villages and Incorporated Towns 


Prior to the year 1870 incorporated towns and cities 
were organized and regulated mainly by special char- 
ters. The constitution of 1870 prohibited special leg- 
islation for cities, villages or towns, and a general cit- 
ies and villages law was enacted in 1872 which did not 
provide for further organizing of incorporated towns. 
This law forms the basis for the government of the 
municipal corporation in the State. The law provided 
for the reincorporation of the previously existing mu- 
nicipalities, and most of them did reincorporate. How- 
ever, at the last enumeration there were still five cities, 
thirteen incorporated towns and five villages operating 
under their old charters. The laws regulating cities 
and villages, wherever applicable, include incorporated 
towns. 

CITY OFFICERS 


Some cities have c@mmissioners for park districts, 
sanitary districts, members of library boards and other 
boards and commissions elected, but the regular elec- 
tive officers, provided for all cities operating under 
the aldermanic plan, consist of mayor, clerk, treas- 
urer, police magistrate, and two aldermen from each 
ward in the city. These officers are elected every two 
years except the police magistrate who serves four 
years. The city treasurer is not eligible to serve for 
two consecutive terms. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES 


Mayor.—The mayor presides at the meetings of 
the council but has no vote except in case of a tie. It 
is his duty with the consent of the council to appoint 
a city attorney. He may with the consent of the coun- 
cil appoint a number of other officers, among them a 
corporation counsel who may or may not be the city 
attorney. Annually or oftener he is entitled to present 
to the council a message containing information rela- 
tive to the affairs of the city and to recommend meas- 
ures that he may deem expedient; he may veto ordin- 
ances passed by the council, but by a two-thirds vote of 
its members, the council may pass an ordinance over 
his veto; within the city limits he may exercise the 
same powers as the sheriff to suppress disorder and 
to keep the peace; he may make arrests without pro- 
cess, and may call out the militia, subject to the au- 
thority of the Governor, to suppress riots and other 
disorderly conduct. 


City Council.—The council is composed of two 
aldermen from each ward in the city, one of whom is 
elected every year. It enacts the ordinances that gov- 
ern the city. It has the power to control the finances of 
the city; to lay out, widen, pave or otherwise improve 
the streets and alleys; to provide for the lighting and 
cleaning of the streets; to regulate traffic and to reg- 
ulate the speed of cars and locomotives inside the city 
limits, and to make other regulations included in a long 
list of powers and duties. It may provide for city 
planning and zoning. 


City Planning.—Any municipality shall have 
the power to create a plan commission. The number of 
members and the mode of appointing shall be pre- 
scribed by an ordinance, except that the mayor (or 
president of the board of trustees) and the president 
of the board of local improvements shall be ex-officio 
members of the commission. 
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It shall be the duty of the commission to prepare and 
recommend to the council (or board of trustees) a 
comprehensive plan of public improvements looking to 
the present and future development of the municipal- 
ity. Such plan may include reasonable requirements 
with reference to streets, alleys and public grounds in 
unsubdivided lands within the corporate limits, and 
outside to a distance of not more than one and one-half 
miles and not included in any municipality. 


Zoning.—Under the zoning system created for the 
purpose of conserving the value of property, of beau- 
tifying the city, and of promoting comfort, safety and 
health, the «::uncil has power to classify and regulate 
the size and height of buildings and other structures; 
to regulate the location of trades, business and residen- 
tial districts; and to divide the entire municipality into 
districts for the different classes of structures in order 
to make them more uniform and systematic in appear- 
ance. 

Clerk.—The clerk keeps the corporate seal of the 
city and all papers belonging to the city. He attends 
the meetings of the council and keeps a record of its 
proceedings in the journal. 


Treasurer.—The treasurer has charge of the 
city funds. He shall keep all moneys belonging to the 
city separate and distinct from his own moneys; he 
is prohibited from using, either directly or indirectly, 
any of the city’s money for his own use and benefit. He 
pays out money only upon warrants signed by the 
mayor and clerk, or comptroller if such officer has 
been appointed. 

Police Matrons.—In cities having a population 
of sixteen thousand or more, it is the duty of the may- 
or, subject to the confirmation of the council, to ap- 
point for a term of one year, one or more police ma- 
trons, who shall have charge of all female prisoners 
in the police station, city prison, workhouse or cala- 
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boose. In cities of more than fifty thousand inhab- 
itants the appointments may be made by the mayor 
wthout being confirmed by the council. 

Free Employment Agencies.—The State Depart- 
partment of Labor is authorized to establish and main- 
tain free employment offices, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing applications of persons seeking employment and 
of persons seeking to employ labor as follows: One in 
each municipality having a population of not less than 
twenty-five thousand; one in two or more contiguous 
municipalities having a combined population of twen- 
ty-five thousand; and in each city having a population 
of one million or over, one central office with as many 
departments as necessary, and with not more than 
four branch offices. 


VILLAGES AND INCORPORATED TOWNS 


The officers of a village or an incorporated town con- 
sist of six trustees, who constitute the village board, 
a president of the board, a clerk and a police magistrate 
and in incorporated towns of not less than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants an assessor, a collector and a su- 
pervisor. Villages of not less than twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants may be divided into six districts, each dis- 
trict being represented by one trustee. But all of the 
trustees are elected by the electors of the entire village. 
All officers serve for terms of two years each, except 
the police magistrate, and in incorporated towns of 
not less than twenty-five thousand inhabitants the 
president, assessor, collector, supervisor and clerk 
serve four years. The treasurer and other officers are 
appointed by the president and board of trustees. 

The president of the board shall perform the duties 
and exercise the powers conferred upon the mayor of a 
city; the trustees have the same duties and powers as 
the aldermen of cities; and the president and board of 
trustees have the same power as the mayor and city 
council and pass ordinances in like manner. The du- 
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ties of the other officers are practically the same as 
those of similar officers in cities. 


OTHER FORMS OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 


Commission.—Over sixty cities in [Illinois have 
adopted the commission form of government. The com- 
mission plan may be adopted in any city or village, that 
has a population of less than two hundred thousand. 

When the plan is adopted the wards are abolished 
and the mayor and four commissioners and the police 
magistrate are elected by the voters of the entire city. 
The names of all persons petitioning for the offices 
are printed on one ballot for the primary; and the two 
receiving the largest number of votes for mayor are 
the candidates for mayor, and the eight receiving the 
highest number of votes for commissioners are the can- 
didates for commissioners at the general election. 
Their term of office is four years. 

The mayor and the four commissioners constitute 
the city council. The mayor has a vote but has no veto 
power. The council appoints the other city officers 
except court officers. The administrative duties are 
distributed among five departments—public affairs, 
accounts and finances, public health and safety, public 
improvements and public property. The mayor is su- 
perintendent of public affairs and each of the commis- 
sioners has charge of one of the other departments. 
These officers are subject to recall and ordinances 
passed by them may be submitted to the electors of the 
city or village for approval and all franchises must be . 
approved by the electors before they become effective. 

Managerial.—Cities and _ villages with a popula- 
tion of less than five thousand may adopt the manager- 
ial form of government. The mayor serves two years 
and the four commissioners, two of whom are elected 
every two years serve four years each. The city man- 
ager is appointed by the council without regard to his 
political beliefs and may or may not be a resident when 
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appointed. The mayor is the recognized head of the 
city or village for ceremonial purposes but the man- 
ager is the administrative head and exercises control 
over all departments. 


Borough.—Two or more contiguous cities, vil- 
lages or incorporated towns situated in the same coun- 
ty may be united into one incorporated city. Each con- 
curring city, village or incorporated town shall there- 
after be known as the borough of (using its original 
name.) The name by which the united municipality 
is to be known, and the form of government, whether 
aldermanic or commission, under which it is to operate 
shall be decided at the same election when the vote is 
taken for the uniting of the different cities, villages or 
incorporated towns. Where the commission form is 
adopted, the council governing the city shall consist of 
a mayor and four commissioners, one to be elected 
from each borough and the balance of the four, if any, 
elected at large. Where the aldermanic form is adopt- 
ed, the council governing the city shall consist of one 
mayor and aldermen, or members of a board of trus- 
tees, as the case may be. 


THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF CHICAGO 


In 1904 the State constitution was amended in or- 
der to meet the special needs of Chicago. Special acts 
relating to the city government may now be passed by 
the State Legislature, but in all cases, subject to the 
approval of the voters of the city. 

The principal elective officers of the city government 
proper, other than the Municipal Court, are the mayor, 
clerk, and treasurer, and fifty aldermen, one from each 
of the fifty wards in the city. The elections for mayor, 
clerk and treasurer, are held on the first Tuesday in 
April every four years, counting from 1923. An elec- 
tion for aldermen is held every odd numbered year 
the last Tuesday in February, the same date on which 
the primary is held for the other officers. In wards 
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where no candidate has received a majority of votes 
cast in his respective ward, a supplementary election 
shall be held on the first Tuesday in April. Whenever 
the election or the supplementary election occurs on 
the same day as the general or primary election for 
the other city officers the names of the candidates for 
aldermen shall be printed on a separate ballot, and no 
party name, circle or distinguishing mark of any kind 
shall be printed on such ballot. 

In addition to the regular city government there are 
a large number of governing bodies exercising juris- 
diction within the city. The Sanitary District includes 
the city of Chicago and some territory outside the city, 
and is controlled by a board of nine trustees elected by 
voters of the district. The Board of Education, the 
Library Board and the Municipal Tuberculosis San- 
itarium are practically independent of the city govern- 
ment, though the members of the boards are appoint- 
ed by the mayor. There are three large and fourteen 
small park districts each with its board of commission- 
ers. The commissioners for the large districts are ap- 
pointed (two boards by the Governor and one by the 
Circuit Court), and for the small districts are elected. 
Altogether there were in 1920, twenty-four local gov- 
erning agencies within the city, and one hundred and 
six elective officers. There have been many theories 
advanced for the correction of these overlapping au- 
thorities, and the Legislature has also offered solu- 
tions, but so far none of them have met the approval 
of the voters. 

Mayor.—The mayor receives an annual salary of 
eighteen thousand dollars. His duties are similar to 
those of the mayors of other cities, but he has much 
larger powers, especially his appointive power. Some 
of the employes and subordinate officials may be ap- 
pointed under the civil service, but the heads of de- 
partments and all higher non-elective officials of the 
city are appointed by the mayor with the consent of 
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the council. There are about twenty departments, 
beside boards, bureaus, commissions, inspectors 
and officials for certain duties. Among the principal 
departments are Finance, with the comptroller at the 
head; Law, the head of which is the corporation coun- 
sel with his long list of assistants including the city at- 
torney and prosecuting attorney; Fire, Police, and 
Health. 

Council.—The city council is composed of the 
fifty aldermen. Its duties and powers are practically 
the same as in other cities. 

The Clerk and the Treasurer have duties usual 
to those officers. The treasurer is also treasurer of a 
number of special funds. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT * 


The National Government derives its authority from 
the Federal Constitution, which was adopted by the 
thirteen original States in 1789, and from the nineteen 
amendments that have been added since that time. 

There are two methods of proposing amendments to 
the Constiution. Fuirst—Congress may by a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses, propose amendments. Second— 
The Legislature of two-thirds of the States may re- 
quire Congress to summon a constitutional convention 
to draft and submit amendments. 

There are also two methods of adopting amend- 
ments. First—An amendment must be ratified by three- 
fourth of the State Legislatures before it becomes ef- 
fective. Second—Conventions may be called in the 
several States and three-fourths of the conventions rat- 
ify. It is left with Congress to choose the method of 
ratifying. 

The nineteen amendments have been proposed and 
ratified by the first method. 

The eonstitution presupposes the existence of state 
governments, and its jurisdiction is limited to those 
matters which are deemed common to the nation as a 
whole. 

The functions of the National Government are di- 
vided into three departments—the Legislative, the Ex- 
ecutive or Administrative, and the Judicial. These de- 
partments, to a large extent, are separate and inde- 
pendent of each other. 

*Sources. Constitution of the United States; American Year Book; Chicago 


Daily News Almanac 1923; The Congressional Directory 1923: Bryce, The 
American Commonwealth; Garner, Government in the United States. 
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The Legislative Department 


The Legislative powers of the National Government 
are vested in a Congress, which consists of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. The life of a Con- 
gress begins on the fourth day of March of every odd 
numbered year and is limited to two years. During 
that period it holds two sessions, which are known as 
the long and the short session. The first, or long ses- 
sion begins on the first Monday in December of every 
odd numbered year and lasts until the following July 
or August. The second, or short session, begins on 
the first Monday in December of every even number- 
ed year and lasts until the fourth of March following. 
Special sessions are held upon the call of the Presi- 
dent. The Congress of 1923 and 1924 is the sixty- 
eighth Congress. 


THE SENATE 


In the Senate each state is represented by two sen- 
ators. The senators of each state are elected by the 
voters of the entire state, as provided by the seven- 
teenth amendment to the National Constitution. 
One-third of the senators are elected every even num- 
bered years at the general election in November. They 
take their office on the fourth of March following their 
election, and serve for six years, and are eligible for 
re-election. Senators must be inhabitants of the state 
they represent; they must be at least thirty years of 
age, and have been citizens of the United States not 
less than nine years. 

The Vice President of the United States is ex-officio 
President of the Senate, but without the privilege of 
debate or of voting, except in case of tie. Should the 
Vice President be absent, the Senate chooses one of its 
own number to be president pro tempore. 

The functions of the Senate may be classed in three 
groups: Legislative, Executive and Judicial. 
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Legislative.—It, together with the House of 
Representatives, passes bills which become Acts of 
Congress with the consent of the President; or without 
his consent if they are passed over his veto by a two- 
thirds vote in each House. 


Executive.— It approves or disapproves of treat- 
ies made by the President; or of his nominations of 
federal officers, including judges, ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls. 

Judicial.—It sits as a court for the trial of all 
cases of impeachment. When the President is on trial 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides. 

Each senator receives an annual salary of seven 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The House of Representatives, sometimes spoken of 
as the Lower House or merely as the House, is intended 
to represent the nation upon the basis of population, 
in contrast to the Senate, which represents the states. 
Each state is divided into congressional districts. The 
original idea was that there should be one member for 
every thirty thousand inhabitants; but as the popula- 
tion increased it was later decided to definitely fix the 
number of members, without regard to a precise ratio 
of members to population. The last apportionment 
went into effect the third day of March, 1913. In the 
present House there are 435 members, twenty-seven 
of whom are from Illinois. 

In addition to the regular mene: there are two 
territorial delegates—one each from Alaska and Haw- 
all, and three resident commissioners—two from Phil- 
ippines and one from Porto Rico. These five members 
do not possess the privilege of voting, since they are 
not recognized by the constitution, but they may make 
motions and take part in debate. They are elected in 
the same manner and receive the same salary as the 
regular members, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
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Representatives are elected every even numbered 
year at the general election in November. They as- 
sume the duties of their office on the fourth of March 
following their election and serve for a term of two 
years. They, like senators, are eligible for re-election. 
Every representative must be an inhabitant of the 
state he represents. He must be at least twenty-five 
years old and have been a citizen of the United States 
not less than seven years. 


The presiding officer of the House is the Speaker. 
He occupies an extremely important position. He 
formerly selected all committees but since 1911 the 
standing committees have been chosen by the committee 
on committees, elected by the House, making the choos- 
ing of committees the same as in the Senate. In the 
House the chairmanship of every committee is given 
to a member of the dominant party. 


The Speaker selects the committee to which to as- 
sign a bill and continues to have much influence over 
the arrangement of business brought before the House. 
He is elected by the members of the House from their 
own number, and is permitted, in fact is expected, to 
use his political power in the interest of the party 
which elects him. For example, in deciding upon such 
points of order as are not distinctly covered by the 
rules, he always favors his own side. The dignity of 
the office is high; and the Speaker stands next to the 
Vice President in rank and on an equal footing with 
the justices of the Supreme Court. His annual salary 
is twelve thousand dollars. 

All bills for raising revenue originate with the 
House. It has the sole power of impeachment. Fur- 
thermore, it has the privilege of choosing the President 
of the United States in case no one candidate should re- 
ceive a majority of the electoral vote. 
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The Executive Department 


THE PRESIDENT 


The Executive Department is vested in the President 
of the United States, who is assisted in the administra- 
tion of his duties by an advisory council known as the 
Cabinet. The President holds office for four years and 
is eligible for re-election. The election is held, on every 
year that is divisible by four, at the general election in 
November, and the President enters upon the duties of 
his office on the fourth day of March following his 
election. The President must be at least thirty-five 
years of age, and he must be a natural born citizen of 
the United States. His salary may neither be increased 
nor diminished during his term of office. The present 
salary is seventy-five thousand dollars annually, with 
an additional twenty-five thousand dollars for travel- 
ing expenses, the use of the executive mansion and 
other allowances. 

In general the duties of the President are to enforce 
the Federal laws and to represent the defense of Nat- 
ional interests in all cases. His specific duties may be 
divided into four classes: 


1. Those Which Relate to Foreign Affairs.—He 
shall have power by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties with other nations, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur. 


2. Those Which Relate to Domestic Administra- 
tion.—Including: (a). The command of the Federal 
army and navy, as well as the militia of the states 
when called into the service of the United States. (b.) 
The power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. (c). The privilege of commissioning all officers 
of the United States. 


3. Those Which Concern Legislation.— (a). The 
President may convene both Houses on extraordinary 
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occasions. (b.) He may recommend measures to Con- 
gress, and may exercise the power of veto on all bills 
passed by Congress. The bills, however, may be passed 
over his veto by a two-thirds vote in both Houses. 
(c.) It is his duty to inform Congress of the state of 
the Union. This he does by means of annual messages. 

4. The Power of Appointment.—With the con- 
sent of the Senate he appoints the Cabinet, the am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not otherwise 
provided for. With the exception of Federal Judges 
the President may remove any officer that he has ap- 
pointed. For such removal he does not need the con- 
sent of the Senate. Although the President has the 
appointive power, it is his custom to appoint the of- 
ficers located in the various states that the Senators 
from such states recommend. In fact a weapon that 
it is possible for him to hold over Senators in order to 
whip them into line and to support the measures he 
recommends, is to threaten to withhold their political 
patronage. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


The constitution provides for the election of a Vice 
President, who succeeds the President in case of re- 
moval from office, death, resignation, or disability of 
the latter. The Vice President is the presiding officer 
of the Senate. He receives an annual salary of twelve 
thousand dollars. 

The same qualifications are required for holding this 
office as for the presidency and the election for each is 
held at the same time and in the same manner. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The only national officers elected by tht votes of 
the entire United States are the President and Vice 
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President and they are not elected directly by the 
voters, but are chosen by what is known as the “Elec- 
toral College,’ composed of electors from the different 
states. 


Each state is entitled to a number of electors equal 
to the number of its representatives in both Houses of 
Congress. Illinois is entitled to twenty-nine electors. 
Candidates for electors in Illinois are nominated by 
each political party at its state convention, held the 
first Friday after the first Monday next following the 
April primary. They are elected the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. 


The electors meet in the various states on the second 
Monday in January following the election. The electors 
vote by ballot for President and Vice President, one of 
whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state with themselves. After the ballots are counted 
the electors make three lists of all persons voted for as 
President and as Vice President and of the number of 
votes for each; these lists are signed, certified to, 
sealed and addressed to the President of the Senate. 
They are disposed of in the following manner :— 


1. Sent by mail to the President of the Senate. 


2. Sent by special messenger to the President of 
the Senate. . 


3. Deposited with the nearest United States Dis- 
trict Judge. 


When the President of the Senate receives the first 
two lists, he locks them up in a safe in Washington. 

If the first two lists are destroyed or do not reach the 
President of the Senate, a special messenger is sent to 
the United States District Judge for the third list. 

On the second Wednesday in February, the Senate 
meets with the House of Representatives to count the 
vote. The President of the Senate opens all the cer- 
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tificates and the votes are counted by tellers appointed, 
two from each House.* 


This method makes the election of President and 
Vice President an election by states. While one party 
might receive an overwhelming majority of votes in 
one state, that majority can not be used to help out the 
party vote in any other state. It is the electors that 
are elected (not the President and the Vice President), 
and electors of one state can not benefit by the vote for 
electors in another state. A number of times the Pres- 
ident and Vicé President have been elected from a pol- 
litical party that received a minority of the popular 
vote. 


In 1876 a case arose for which there was no well de- 
fined law or established precedent. In that year Hayes 
received the electoral vote from 17 states, 163 votes; 
Tilden received the electoral vote from 17 states, 184 
votes; there were four other states entitled to 22 
electoral votes; these states each claimed the election 
of two sets of electors and in the dispute sent two sets 
of electoral votes, one set for Hayes and the other set 
for Tilden. The Senate was republican and the House 
was democratic. Finally a commission was appointed 
to settle the question. The commission was composed 
of five members from the Senate, five from the House, 
and five justices from the Supreme Court. The com- 
mission decided by a vote of eight to seven in favor 
of Hayes. 


*In case no one candidate for President receives a majority of the electoral 
votes, the House of Representatives chooses the President from the three can- 
didates having received the highest number of electoral votes. But in choos- 
ing the President, the vote is taken by states, each state having but one vote 
irrespective of its number of representatives in the House. A majority of all 
the states is necessary to a choice. If the House of Representatives fail to 
choose a President, then the Vice President acts as President. Thomas Jeffer- 
son in 1801, and John Quincy Adams in 1825, were both elected by the House 
of Representatives. 

In ease no candidate for Vice President receives a majority of the electoral 
votes, the Senate chooses the Vice President from the two highest on the list. 
A majority of the whole number of Senators is necessary to a choice. In 1837 
Richard M. Johnson was elected Vice President by the Senate. 
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The statute of 1887 provides that a tribunal shall be 
appointed in each state to decide in cases where there 
are two sets of electors, and to determine which is le- 
gal. If the states appoint no such tribunals, then the 
two Houses of Congress shall determine, in case of 
double returns, which votes are legal. If the two 
Houses fail to agree on any state, the vote of that state 
is lost. 

Originally the plan was for the electors to be inde- 
pendent in choosing the President, to select the man 
who they thought would be the best fitted for the po- 
sition; but the power of political parties has grown 
until the electors are merely servants of their respec- 
tive parties; and when the votes are counted on the 
night of the November election, it is practically known 
who will be the next President and Vice President. 

Choosing Presidential Electors.—The Presiden- 
tial Electors were at first chosen by the state legisla- 
tures, but gradually the states adopted the plan of 
electing them by popular election, until at the present 
time they are elected in all the states on the same day 
at the general election in November. South Carolina 
in 1868 was the last state to abandon the original 
method. 

Not all of the states have the names of the electors 
printed on the ballot; Illinois, however, has not adopted 
this reform, but continues to have the full twenty-nine 
names with the square ie] before each name. If in- 
stead of the long list of names there might be printed 
something like this, ap Presidential Electors (29)”’, it 
would shorten the ballot by half, likewise reduce the 
expense, and at the same time simplify the voting. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 

The Cabinet is the advisory council for the President 
and consists of ten members, each of whom receives an 
annual salary of twelve thousand dollars. Each Cab- 
inet member is the head of one of the ten administra- 
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tive departments. The Cabinet may advise the Pres- 
ident but he reserves the right to use his own judg- 
ment about accepting or rejecting the advice given. 
These officials are not permitted to be members of 
either House of Congress. In case of removal from of- 
fice, death, resignation or disability of both the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, the Secretary of State suc- 
ceeds to the presidency, and after him the others in the 
order of the establishment of their departments. The 
heads of the departments although charged with all the 
duties, have a number of assistants, clerks, directors, 
superintendents, solicitors, committees, boards, bur- 
eaus, and commissions. 

The ten administrative departments with the official 
title by which the head of each is known, are as fol- 
lows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Secretary of State 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direc- 
tion of the President, with all negotiations relating to 
foreign affairs; with correspondence with public min- 
isters, United States consuls, representatives of for- 
eign powers accredited to the United States, and with 
the Governors of the several States. Furthermore he 
has the custody of the great seal of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Secretary of the Treasury 

The Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the 
management of the national finances. He prepares 
plans for the improvement of the revenue and for the 
support of the public credit; superintends the collection 
of the revenue; grants warrants for all moneys drawn 
from or paid into the Treasury; controls the coinage 
and printing of money; administers the Coast Guard 
and Public Health branches of the public service. 
Through his subordinate, the Prohibition Commission- 
er, he is charged with the enforcement of the National 
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Prohibition act. In addition he is a member of the 
board of trustees of the Postal Savings System, and he 
is ex-officio chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, and the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission. The Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Treasurer of the United States be- 
long to this department. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR 
Secretary of War 


The Secretary of War is charged with the supervis- 
ion of all estimates of appropriations for the expenses 
of the department and of all expenditures for the sup- 
port, transportation and maintainance of the Army. 
He also has supervision of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and the military education of 
the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Attorney General 


The Attorney General is the chief law officer of the 
Government. He represents the United States in all 
legal matters; he gives his advice and opinions to the 
President and to the heads of the other departments; 
he appears before the Supreme Court when necessary, 
and exercises a general supervision over the United 
States attorneys and marshals in all the judicial dis- 
tricts: 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster General 


The Postmaster General appoints all officers and 
employes of the Post Office Department, except the 
four Assistant Postmasters General, who are Pres- 
idential appointees. With the exception of postmasters 
of the first, second and third class, who are likewise 
Presidential appointees, he appoints all postmasters 
and all other officers and employes of the service at 
large; and subject to the approval of the President, 
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he makes postal treaties with foreign governments. 
He is also ex-officio chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Postal Savings. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Navy performs such duties as 
the President may assign him, and has the general su- 
perintendence of construction, manning, armament, 
equipment and employment of vessels of war. The 
Bureau of Aeronautics is under this department. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary of the Interior 

The Secretary of the Interior is charged with the 
supervision of public business relating to the General 
Land Office, Reclamation Service, Geological Survey, 
Bureau of Mines, of Pensions, of Education, National 
Park Service, Office of Indian Affairs and Patent Of- 
fice. He has general supervision over the work of con- 
structing the Government railroad in Alaska, and also 
exercises certain other powers and duties in relation to 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Secretary of Agriculture 

The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the 
work of promoting agriculture in its broadest sense. 
He has general supervision and control over the affairs 
of the department. The Weather Bureau and the 
Home Economics Bureau are under this department, 
and also the Bureau of Public Roads that administers 
the Federal Aid Road Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Secretary of Commerce 
The Secretary of Commerce is charged with the 
work of promoting the commerce and the mining, man- 
ufacturing, shipping, fishery, and transportation in- 
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terests of the United States. His duties comprise the 
collecting of statistics relating to foreign and domestic 
commerce; the inspection of steamboats, and the en- 
forcement of the laws thereto for the protection of life 
and property. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Secretary of Labor 


The Secretary of Labor is charged with the duty of 
fostering, promoting, and developing the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States; improving their 
working conditions, and advancing their opportunities 
for profitable employment. The United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau are included in this department. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to the ten Administrative Departments 
there are about fifty miscellaneous commissions, com- 
mittees, boards and bureaus; all of which are managed 
by appointive officers with their respective specific 
duties and powers. Among the most important may 
be found the Tariff Commission, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Civil Service Commission, Federal Re- 
serve Board, Federal Trade Commission, Federal] 
Board of Vocational Education, Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, and Federal Narcotics Control Board. 


The Judicial Department 


The Judicial power of the United States is vested in 
one Supreme Court and the inferior courts which have 
been established by Congress. The inferior courts are 
in the order of their importance, the Circuit Courts 
of Appeals, the District Courts, and several courts 
which have jurisdiction only in special cases or terri- 
tory, such as, the Court of Claims, the Commerce 
Court, Territorial Courts, Courts of the District of 
Columbia, and Court of Customs Appeals. 
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The judges of the Federal Courts are appointed by 
the President, with the consent of the Senate and hold 
their office during good behavior. The appointment 
is really for life since they can be removed only by 
impeachment. Their salaries may not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. This does not pre- 
vent their being raised during that time. After a 
Federal Judge has served ten years and has attained 
the age of seventy years, he may retire from the bench 
and receive the same salary during the rest of his life 
that was payable to him at the time of his resignation. 


The Federal Courts have jurisdiction in the follow- 
ing cases: 


1. In all cases arising under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and the laws and treaties of the United States. 


2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls. 


3. In cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion. 


4. In controversies to which the United States is a 
party. 


5. In controversies between two or more states, or 
between a state and citizens of another state, or be- 
tween citizens of different states. 


6. In controversies between citizens of the same 
state, in certain cases, or between a state or the citi- 
zens thereof, or foreign states, or subjects. 


The eleventh amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides that no suit shall be commenced against 
any of the United States by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. How- 
ever, this does not prevent any of the United States 
from starting suit against any such citizens or sub- 
jects. 
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THE SUPREME COURT* 

The Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and 
eight Associate Justices. It is in session in the Capitol 
at Washington, ten months of the year, from October 
until July. The presence of six judges is required to 
pronounce a decision, and the concurrence of at least 
five is necessary for a valid decision. 

The Court has original jurisdiction in all cases af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls, and those in which a State is a party. In other 
cases it has only appellate jurisdiction, that is cases 
may be brought to it on appeal from the inferior Fed- 
eral Courts and the State Courts. 

The Chief Justice receives an annual salary of fif- 
teen thousand dollars; and each associate justice re- 
ceives fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

THE CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS 

The United States is divided into nine Judicial Cir- 
cuits, in each of which is a Circuit Court of Appeals. 
In each court there is a justice of the Supreme Court 
and from two to four circuit judges. Sessions are held 
annually and they may be held by the Supreme Court 
Justice, or by a circuit judge, or by the judge of the 
district wherein the court is held, or by any two of 
these. This court may try only cases which are ap- 
pealed from the District Courts. 

Illinois is in the seventh Judicial Circuit, whieh in- 
cludes also Indiana and Wisconsin. One court is sit- 
uated in the city of Chicago. 

Each circuit judge receives an annual salary of 
eight thousand five hundred dollars. 

THE DISTRICT COURTS 

The Judicial Circuits are divided into Judicial Dis- 

tricts. At present there are something over ninety 





*The Justices of the Supreme Court wear black gowns when holding court. 
The Chief Justice sits in the middle of a row of chairs, with his associates 
arranged on either side in the order of seniority of service. (Garner, Govern- 
ment in the United States, p. 357. 
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districts, in each of which is a district court with one 
or more judges. In each district there is a United 
States attorney who prosecutes offenders against the 
federal laws. There is also a United States Marshal in 
each district whose duty is to serve the processes of 
the court and make arrests. The clerk of the court has 
the custody of the seal and keeps a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the court. The court appoints the clerk, 
but the other officials are appointed by the President. 

The district court is the lowest grade of Federal 
courts and has original jurisdiction only. The Consti- 
tution provides “That the trial of all crimes, except 
in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury and such trial 
shall be held in the state where the said crimes shall 
have been committed.” The Federal jury is composed 
of twelve members. All twelve must agree in order 
to render a verdict. The jurors are selected in a sim- 
ilar manner as other jurors, by the clerk from names 
secured from over the district. The clerk may request 
bankers, business men or other reliable persons from 
different parts of the district to send him lists of names 
of persons who in their judgment would make good 
and impartial jurors. 

There are three districts in Illinois—Northern Dis- 
trict with the court in Chicago and Freeport; Eastern 
District with the court at East St. Louis, Danville and 
Cairo; and Southern District with the court at Spring- 
field, Quincy and Peoria. 

The judges of the district courts each receive an an- 
nual salary of seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

SPECIAL COURTS 

The Court of Claims has jurisdiction over certain 
claims against the Government. There are five judges 
who sit together in the hearing of these cases, and the 
concurrence of three of them is necessary for a decis- 
ion. When the court decides in favor of the claimant 
it may enter judgment against the United States, pay- 
able out of the public treasury. 
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The Commerce Court, consisting of five circuit 
judges decides appeals from the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Court of Customs Appeals, consisting of a 
presiding judge and four associates hears appeals from 
the board of appraisers respecting the classification 
of, and the rate of duty imposed upon imported ar- 
ticles. 

Courts of the District of Columbia.—There are 
two courts in the District of Columbia, the Supreme 
court consisting of a chief justice and five associates; 
and the court of appeals consisting of a chief justice 
and two associates. 

Territorial Courts.—In each of the territories 
there are Supreme and District courts. They are not 
considered a part of the judicial system of the United 
States, but are established for the purpose of provid- 
ing for the government of the territories. 


Government of the District of Columbia 


Congress has the “power to exercise exclusive leg- 
islation in all cases whatsoever” over the District of 
Columbia. The local government is a municipal cor- 
poration having jurisdiction over the District, and is 
administered by a board of three commissioners having 
practically equal powers and duties. The commissioners 
are appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. In a general way they are vested with juris- 
diction covering all the ordinary features of municipal 
government The expenditures are subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress which makes an appropriation 
covering forty per cent of them. The other sixty per 
cent is derived from taxes on private property and 
privileges in the District, but the Treasurer of the 
United States has charge of all funds and he pays out 
moneys on itemized vouchers certified by at least two 
of the commissioners. 
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APPENDIX 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 
ELECTIONS 


What are the qualifications of officers in Illinois? 

What are the qualifications of voters? 

Who are citizens? 

How may aliens become naturalized? 

What courts have authority to issue papers of naturaliza- 
tion? 

What aliens may not be naturalized? 

What is the difference between the naturalization of a mar- 

ried woman and her husband? 

If an alien woman had married an American citizen prior 
to September 22, 1922, would the Act passed on that 
date deprive her of citizenship? 

When does an American woman lose her citizenship by 
marriage? 

What is the purpose of a primary election? 

How may a candidate have his name placed on the primary 
ballot? In what order. are the names printed? 

Are primary ballots all the same color? Why? 

Why is it necessary to declare the party affiliation in or- 
der to vote at a primary? 

Is it possible to nominate other candidates after the pri- 
mary is over? How? 

Explain the difference in registration under the city elec-~ 
tion law, and the general election law. 

What is a precinct? 

Who arranges the precincts in counties not under town- 
ship organization? In what precinct do you live? 
What is the color of the ballot used at a general election? 

What is printed on the back of the ballot? 

How are the judges to know there are no ballots in the box 
before beginning the election? 

How many voters may occupy a voting booth at the same 
time? 

How may persons vote who are away from home? 

Tell in your own words how to vote for State Represen- 
tatives? 

What is the safest method in voting a “scratched ticket’’? 

In canvassing the ballots, which tickets are counted first? 

Give the three steps by which Illinois women gained the 
full suffrage. 
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74 fs 
28. 


29. 
30. 
dl. 
32. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


38. 
39. 


AO. 
Al. 
42. 


43. 
44, 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 
52. 


58. 


54, 
55. 
56. 


GOVERNMENT OF ILLINOIS 


From what source does the government of Illinois derive 
its powers? 

How many constitutions have been accepted by the State? 
By what years are they known? 


Give dates of the ones rejected. 
How may the constitution be amended? 
What are the three departments of State government? 


What is the law making body? 

How many votes are required to pass a bill? 

What is the effect on a bill if a member does not vote? 

How is a bill passed over the Governor’s veto? 

Who is the presiding officer of the Senate? When does he 
have a vote? 

Who is the presiding officer of the House of Representa- 
tives? 

How may the duties of Governor devolve upon him? 

Who presides in the House before the regular presiding of- 
ficer is elected? 

What is the highest office in the State? 

Name three of the duties connected with the office. 

Under what circumstances does the Lieutenant Governor 
perform the duties of Governor? 

Who keeps the “Great Seal of the State of Illinois?” 

By whose orders does the State Treasurer receive and pay 
out money? 

What would be the consequence if he did otherwise? 

Who is the legal advisor of school officers? 

Who is the legal advisor of the Governor and other State 
officers? 

How many trustees are there of the University of Illinois? 
For how long a term do they serve? 

What State officer is not eligible to re-election? 

What are the Departments of State under the Civil Admin- 
istrative Code? 

Under what department is the Tax Commission? 

Under what department is the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion? What does this commission take care of? 

What is the highest court in the State? How many 
Judges? Are they appointed or elected? How many 
must concur in a decision 

How many Appellate courts are there in the State? How 
are the judges chosen? 

How many circuit courts are there? In which circuit do 
you reside? 

What other courts are there in the State?. 
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57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


How many kinds of county boards are there? 

What are the other officers of the county? 

When are they elected? What is their term of office? 

What officers may not serve for two terms in succession? 

What are first, second and third class counties? 

What would happen to the sheriff if he allowed a prisoner 
that was in his custody to be lynched? 

What officer acts as county collector in counties under 
township organization? Not under township organi- 
zation? 

What officer acts as assessor in counties not under town- 
ship organization? 

What officer is supervisor of assessments in counties under 
township organization? 

Who keeps the seal of the county? 


TOWNSHIP GOVERNMENT 


Name the three kinds of townships? 

Name the township officers. 

On what day are the elections held? 

Who is the most important officer of the township? 

Do the supervisors of Cook County belong to the county 


board? 
SCHOOLS 


How many trustees in a school township? 

When are the elections held for school boards? 

How many directors on the school board in a district of 
less than one thousand inhabitants? 

How many members on the board of education in districts 
of more than one thousand and less than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants? What must be the population 
before the board may be increased? What is the max- 
imum number? 

How many members on the board of education in districts 
of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants? How 
are they chosen? 

What other school boards are there? 


CITIES, VILLAGES AND INCORPORATED TOWNS 

Name the city officers. For how long a term do they serve? 

When are the elections? 

What officer is ineligible to re-election? 

How may the council pass an ordinance over the mayor’s 
veto? 

What officers are there in villages and incorporated towns? 

How do their duties compare with the officers of cities? 

What is meant by city planning and zoning? 
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86. 


87. 
89. 


90. 
91, 
92. 
93. 
95. 
96. 


ats 


98. 
99 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104, 
105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


What are the other forms of municipal government? 

How many wards in the city of Chicago? How many al- 
dermen ? 

Why may Chicago have special legislation while other cities 
may not? 

Who appoints the board of education? 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


From what source does the National Government derive 
its authority ? 

How may the constitution be amended? 

What are the three departments of National Government? 

What is the Legislative Department? 

How may legislation be passed over the President’s veto? 

How many Senators are there? How many from each 
State? 

How many members in the House of Representatives from 

the States? What other persons may sit in the House 

besides these members and what is the extent of their 
privileges ? 

For how long a term do the Senators serve? The Repre- 
senatives? 

Who is the President of the Senate? 
Who may make treaties with foreign governments? 

What body ratifies such treaties? What proportion of 
votes does it take to ratify? 

What is the presiding officer of the House called? 

How were his powers curtailed in 1911? 

State the time of Presidential election. What National 
officers are elected at that time? 

To how many Presidential electors is Illinois entitled? 
Why? 

How are the Presidential electors elected? How were 
they originally elected? 

In your opinion is the present system the best way to 
elect the President and Vice President? If not, what 
would you suggest? (This question is not answered 
in this book.) 

How many members in the President’s Cabinet? Are 
they appointed or elected and how? How may they be 
removed? 

What is the official title of each member and what is the 
name of the department over which he is head? Under 
what department is the Children’s Bureau? The Wom- 
an’s Bureau? The Bureau of Aeronautics? The 
Weather Bureau? The Census Bureau? The Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Commission? 
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109. 


110. 


11d. 
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113. 


114. 


115. 
116. 


EVz, 
118. 


Lid: 
120. 
121. 
122. 
128. 
124. 


125. 
126. 


they fh 
128. 


129. 
130. 


131. 


What is the highest court in the United States? How 
many judges in this court? How many must concur in 
a decision? 


How are all the Federal judges appointed? What is the 


length of the term of appointment? How may they ~ 
be removed? 

How many Circuit Courts of Appeals? In what circuit 
do you live? 

What Federal court has original jurisdiction only? How 
many members in a Federal jury? What proportion 
does it take to render a verdict? How are they se- 
lected ? 

What are the special courts? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Does your county have township organization? If so, 
how many townships? 

In what Senatorial District do you live? Congressional? 

In what State Judicial Circuit do you live? State Judicial 
Districts, Appellate? Supreme? 

Who decides in each party the number of names for State 
Representatives to be placed on the ballot? 

How and when are the delegates to the National Nom- 
inating Convention elected? 

How are Presidential electors nominated? Trustees of 
the University of Illinois? 

Are all the State officers elected the same year? If not 
on what years are they elected? 

Why are the judges elected in June instead of in Novem- 
ber? 

When and how often are the State, Senatorial, ward and 
and precinct committeemen elected? 

What constitutes the county committee? What is the 
difference in Cook County from othr counties? 

Who decides the number of delegates to be sent to the 
State convention? 

How are members of the boards of education nominated? 

Are all citizens voters? 

Explain the Presidential Preferential Primary? 

Of what is the Republican National Committee com- 
posed? The Democratic? 

Name some of the duties of the National committee. 

How are the delegates to the National Nominating con- 
vention chosen. : 

How many delegate¥ was Illinois entitled to in the Re- 
publican convention of 1924? In the Democratic? 
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Lieutenant 
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Civil Court of | Historical Teachers’ Uniform Lincoln West Chicago ‘Penitentiary Mining 
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